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Give me, O Lord, wisdom that sitteth by Thy throne, and cast 
me not off from among Thy children; for | am Thy servant, and the 
son of Thy handmaid. Send her from the throne of Thy greatness, 
that she may be with me, and may labor with me. For | am Thy 


servant, and the son of Thy handmaid. 


From Matins of the First Sunday of August. 
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not be taken as a general endorsement 
of everything in the non-Catholic pub- 
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Communism is UN-AMBRICAN 


@ By FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Credo for U.S. 


her freedoms, ideals, 


| BELIEVE in America, 
I. believe 


traditions. 
that communism, vio- #2, 
lates these. freedoms, is ges 
opposed to. these ideals, zag: 
transgresses these tradi- # 
tions, is weakening our Fat: 
nation’s unity and wreck- Eat, 
ing our American way #3 
of life. If communism 
triumphs, Americanism 
will die. 

I am writing this article to help save 
America from the godless governings 
of totalitarianism. I believe that every 
real American, if he knew the truth, 
would strive to defend this nation from 
communists who, wielding their weap- 
ons of intrigue and infamy, are im- 
posing on our country their profane 
pattern of serfdom. 

It is my firm faith that the first step 
in defense of American safety and 
unity is to break the conspiracy of 
silence enveloping and endangering 
her. Most of those who know the facts 





Condensed from thie 
American. Magazine* 


““& speak in fearful whispers 
> © or in private round-table 

3 talks, This method will 
#) not cure the creeping pa- 
i ralysis.of inertia attack- 
ss ing America nor rouse 
3 Americans to the actual 
1 menace of communism. 
=i Too many Americans 
“4 consider. communism 
only a nuisance, while 
others, in apathetic ig- 
norance, consider it 
merely a. philanthropic movement to 
improve the condition of the poor and 
underprivileged. If this were true, 
communism would be a_ pattern for 
perfect and peaceful living! But I have 
seen the tragedy of the unfulfillment 
of the glowing communist promises, I 
have seen cringing farming people de- 
ported from their country. On their 
faces were etched, not the happy im- 
prints of the Four Freedoms, but the 
horrible hoofprints of the Four Horse- 
men. I met them in Iran, in Palestine, 
in Kenya, in South Africa, and in Eu- 


*250 Park Ave., New York City, 17. July, 1946. 
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rope. Most of them were suffering 
from disease; all were suffering from 
starvation. 

Over mountains and through valleys 
I watched streaming, staggering lines 
of starving aged men, agonizing wom- 
en, frightened children, tiny, shrunken 
babies, the spawn and the spoils of 
nazi-fascist-communistic  totalitarian- 
ism. I saw them in the refugee camps 
and in roadside gutters of this war- 
ruined world, and from their livid lips 
I learned terrible testimony to the 
mockery of the totalitarian “paradise” 
from which they had been liberated! 
They told no tales of communist plen- 
ty, equality, and justice. Theirs were 
stories of hunger, oppression, and 
death. Deprived of all but life itself, 
deluded and debased, they had been 
driven from their plagued and plun- 
dered homeland. 

I have also seen the terror mirrored 
in the tear-emptied eyes of men, wom- 
en, and children who, when told they 
were going to be repatriated, preferred 
suicide in exile to enslavement, cruelty, 
and death at home! 

“But that was across the seas, in 
foreign lands,” you say. “It cannot hap- 
pen here.” It can happen here, and 
everywhere that communism, with its 
riot of rash promises, takes root. In 
America the seeds of confusion and 
disunion are. spreading, and commu- 
nism is growing: In their efforts .to 
wean Americans from Americanism, 
communists unanimously revile and 
defile everyone whose opinions and 
convictions. differ politically, socially, 
or morally from their own. 
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Often we fail to put upon the pre- 
cious things of life their proper price. 
Freedom is one of these. But freedom 
is not a treasure which, once possessed, 
cannot be lost; and it will be lost for us 
and for our children unless it is cher- 
ished, defended, and preserved as it 
was fought for and won. The history 
of the U.S. is a story of ceaseless strug- 
gle to keep alive this freedom and our 
ideas and ideals of liberty and democ- 
racy, and to defend them from enemies 
within and without her borders, 

I, myself, saw the costly writing of 
this story during 140,000 miles of war- 
years travel, living, talking, praying 
with thousands of our men of the arm- 
ed forces. On nearly every foreign bat- 
tlefield our men fought and died to 
save America from foes outside her 
frontiers; and we, who through our 
soldiers’ sacrifices were spared from 
the enslavement of | totalitarianism, 
must now defend her from this same 
peril threatening us from within. Our 
martyrs, living and dead, fought each 
day’s fight, feeding their bodies, hearts, 
and minds with one thought: to go 
home to America because it was Amer- 
icas 

Why? Because to each, America 
meant freedom to live, love, learn, 
play, work, and worship the way his 
conscience taught. His was the choice. 
That was the American way for which 
he. made his daily sacrifice of pain, 
loneliness, and Joss. He did not like the 
mud, sand, sleet, sweat, suffering, 


bleod, and death! Because he was., 


afraid, he was courageous. And he 


~ prayed. Our boys begged His strength 


SS 2. oO tr. see mm & 
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in their weakness, His help in their 
fear, His mercy in their suffering. 

Do you think our boys acted like 
pagans or atheists? I have seen men 
who, after black nights of bombings 
or battle, walked miles in the blistering 
desert sun or slogged through the bat- 
tlefield mud to pay homage to God. 
Those boys were of every religious 
faith, and today they want, and de- 
serve, the right to worship as they wish, 
the right to rear their children in their 
own faith and not have imposed on 
them the materialism and atheism of 
communism. 

When our soldiers talked to me of 
love of home, mother, family, and 
America, their hopes, plans, and prom- 
ises were not mere mouthings, but the 
solemn pledges of men determined to 
keep faith with their country. In every 
corner of the fighting world boys gave 
me letters to take home. One I remem- 
ber well, for, as the boy read it to me, 
I felt it should be addressed, not to his 
mother alone, but to every American, 
It read: 

“Today we are faced with the great- 
est organized challenge to civilization 
that the world has ever known, and I 
count myself honored to have the right 
and opportunity to fight against it. 
There will be much work, too, for you; 
for the home front must stand forever 
united after the war is won, or the 
tyranny of totalitarianism will rend 
apart the world we fought and died to 


“save,” 


This warning to us was his last testa- 
ment. He, like millions of our boys, 
fulfilled his pledge. They asked not to 


have back the lives they gave, but only 
that we who follow might profit by the 
anguish. But have we not too soon for- 
gotten our promises and prayers: if 
Danny comes home alive; if Sam’s 
eyes see again; if Jim walks again? 
Then, in God’s name and theirs, we 
promised to protect America as they 
protected her, against anyone and 
everything that would hurt or deprive 
her of her rights and freedoms, against 
any enemy who again would make our 
sons victims of war. 

Would you, whose son now lies in 
the hidden depths of the sea, dare to 
answer his whispered words: Mother, 
is the America for which the floods of 
our blood mingled with the waves of 
the sea, safe for my son, the son I never 
saw? 

Could you, whose husband’s broken 
body lies buried amidst the ruins in 
another nation’s soil, look into the 
image of his sad eyes and honestly an- 
swer the question mirrored there: Yes, 
Tom, America is free forever from 
the bondage of the totalitarian tyranny 
you died to destroy? 

Could you look into the laughing 
blue eyes of your young son and truth- 
fully say: Jackie, the Four Freedoms 
your dad died to defend are safe for 
you and for all children? 

Could you watch your daughter 
with a new life beneath her heart and 
say: Be strong! Your Joe died—not 
alone the pilot of his burning ship, but 
also a flaming light to the world of 
democracy and peace—and now his 
Joe will never need to sacrifice to war 


his dreams, his hopes, his life? 
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Can you look into a boy’s sightless 
eyes, or watch a boy awkwardly work 
his wooden leg; can you see the restless, 
helpless bodies of the physically and 
spiritually sick, and say to them: The 
peace is won. America is safe. Your 
job is done? 

You cannot, because America is in- 
fected with the germs of communism, 
which, spreading its poisonous propa- 
ganda and false philosophies, is twist- 
ing the minds of good men until they, 
too, become serfs to the perjuring, 
pandering spirit of confusion and 
chaos. . 

Today, communists, suppressing and 
distorting truth, are intimidating men 
and inflicting despetism on America, 
trying to convert Americans to com- 
munism. In government, industry, 
labor unions, in our political and edu- 
cational systems, even in the armed 
services of our country, communists 
and communist sympathizers hold re- 
sponsible positions, while members of 
their party use the press, radio, and 
films to influence and divide us against 
ourselves. 

They live under the American flag, 
enjoy the privilege of being citizens of 
our republic, while their own alle- 
giance is pledged to an emblem repre- 
senting a theory of government op- 
posed to everything for which Old 
Glory stands. 

They try to seduce us into believing 
that Americans can be communists. 
But a true American can be neither a 
communist nor a communist condoner. 
The first patriotic duty of every Amer- 
ican is to weed out amd counteract 
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communism and convert American 
communists to Americanism. 

When some Americans parrot the 
communist press and speak of Soviet 
democracy as a different type from 
ours, when they assert that we have 
no right to “impose” our brand of 
democracy upon others, one questions 
either their sincerity or their sense. 
Democracy is not “imposed.” It flows 
from and survives only in freedom, 
which is the one element completely 
lacking in “democracies” under the 
iron rod and behind the iron curtain, 
Communists have inflicted their sinis- 
ter influences and domination on every 
small, helpless nation which they “lib- 
erated” or conquered, and unless we 
awaken and unite our common inter- 
ests and common efforts to save our 
commen country, we too shall be con- 
quered. 

Man’s first right is to life, and it is 
to the glory of American history that 
his also are the rights to religious, 
political, and educational freedoms. It 
is to the shame of communist history 
that it violates these rights with fanati- 
cal fury. A man may have a natural 
dislike for the symbolism of the cross 
or the significance of the star of David. 
He may be opposed to certain political 
beliefs, or he may prefer ome educa- 
tional system to another. But must he, 
as communists do, spurn the sacred, 
revile and befoul those who differ frem 
him, and, through persecution and 


blood baths, deprive them of their lib-* 


erties and life? 
We are the beneficiaries of the sac- 
rifices of American soldiers who, 
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throughout our life as a nation, have 
fought for’ our God-given rights and 
freedoms. We, their heirs, must never 
surrender them. 

America is not immortal. I have seen 
the ruins of great cities and countries, 
civilizations seemingly indestructible, 
yet ruined through internal decay. We 
must not delude ourselves that we can 
go on forever despite our enemies, and, 
above all, despite ourselves. Injustices 
are common enough among us. We 
have had our material, intellectual, 
moral, and religious differences and 
difficulties. We have had our crises to 
meet and our sins to repent, for Amer- 
ica is not a paradise of perfect souls. 
But our country has not fost her soul! 

In my journeyings to the battle fronts 
I talked with hundreds of men in our 
armed forces. Many have come to visit 
me since they returned to America, 
and one of those boys is now trying, 
through his own faith, to restore his 
family’s faith in God and his own trust 
in his country and his fellow man. God 
grant he will, for there is no other road 
to peace for the lone soul or for the 
mighty nations of the earth. 

When this boy enlisted in the Navy 
he was 19, At home he had left a twin 
sister and a younger brother, both of 
whom he had helped educate and sup- 
port. When he returned, four years 
later, he was a man, all his youth drain- 
ed from him by the crush of war. And 
he found—what? Let him tell you. 

“No years of battle could ever match 
the agony, the disillusionment of home. 
I lived through the bitter days. and 
years of fighting—just to get home. 1 
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found it outwardly unchanged, but 
strange and broken within. Only my 
mother was the same. 

“Two years ago my sister left her 
job where she worked evenings, the 
college where she studied days. She 
told my mother she was a ‘publicist.’ 
Two months ago I investigated, and 
found she was one of a dozen girls 
trained to write anti-American prop- 
aganda for the communist party. Noth- 
ing I said, nor the heartbreak she 
could read in my face, impressed her. 
Millions like me had sacrificed years of 
our lives to keep America safe for mil- 
lions like her, but that did not influence 
her, because the communists, with 
their rosy promises, had eaten into 
her and corroded her heart and mind. 

“Then my brother, only 12, refused 
to go to church with me. One Sunday 
it was a stomach-ache; another, it was 
an earache. At last he told me the truth, 
‘I don’t believe in God,’ he said. “Boys 
and girls laugh at me and call me the 
praying fool. They said they could 
prove you lied to me about God, just 
the way you did about Santa Claus.’” 

Still in the wake of war, we shall 
be guilty of our sons’ betrayal and 
America’s destruction if we do not 
stop the lust-born hates of communist 
bigotry and greed that are sweeping 
like scythes across our nation’s face, 
Only when each man lives and helps 
his fellow man live by the Four Free- 
doms will the cruel grow merciful and 
just, the bigot turn his fierce hates to 
tolerance and love, the lustful shed his 
pride and greed, and each be friend to 
all, foe of none, and truly live Amer- 
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ica’s plan for the governance of men. 

There is no middle course between 
democracy and communism. Ameri- 
cans believe that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with inalienable rights, 
while communists deny the very exist- 
ence of God and man’s God-given 
rights. In our country’s concepts the 
dignity of each man depends upon his 
spiritual independence, while commu- 
nism’s concept is seeded in materialism 
and rooted in tyranny. It attempts to 
cure one abuse by substituting another. 
Wherever communism appears, slav- 
ery reappears. 

Would we who are accustomed to 
complete freedom for both the press 
and the publisher in America want to 
read one type of news or listen to one 
radio broadcast, regardless of the paper 
we bought or the station into which 
we tuned? But wherever communism 
rules, the press conforms, or dies, and 
radio is an absolute state monopoly. 

More than half the families in Amer- 
ica own automobiles, There is one 
benefit of the automobile which prob- 
ably never occurs to most of us: the 
opportunity to roam the country freely, 
to go from city to city, state to state, 
or across international lines, with little 
dificulty. Where communism is in 
power, only the mighty own cars; and 
when they do, they rarely roam, for 
even they may be under the strict sur- 
veillance of spies. 

In America we are free to discuss, 
criticize, and advise our government. 
Would we want to live under penalty 
of imprisonment, or even death, for 
expressing our opinion about it, or be 
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forbidden to change our places of resi- 
dence without police permission? 

Do we want our children’s training 
and education prescribed by any dic- 
tator? Do we want ourselves and our 
families watched and regimented? Do 
we want our whole life and our labors 
controlled by the state? 

In America, if a worker belongs to 
a union, he can bargain collectively 
with his employer; and unless he is a 
member of a communist-dominated 
union, he is free to argue with his fel- 
low workers. If he is dissatisfied, he 
can go on strike. During the past year 
we have had hundreds of strikes, some 
of them prolonged and widespread. 
And because some strikes are harmful 
to the employer, the workingman, the 
public, and the country, thoughtful 
men have sought peaceful ways for 
realizing the just demands of the 
worker. But one aspect of the strike 
situation is usually overlooked: strikes 
are possible because workers are free. 

Under communism strikes are for- 
bidden because they are considered a 
form of revolutionary sabotage, and 
the state, which is the employer, de- 
mands blind obedience, the only key 
to survival. 

If we want to protect America 
against the invasion of communism, 
we must act promptly to check is 
poison propaganda through the anti- 
toxin of truth and patriotism. It is not 
for me to cut a perfect pattern of Amert- 
icanism. Our Founding Fathers, sol- 
diers, patriotic citizens down through 
the years of our nation’s life have form- 
ed this pattern and left to us the sacred 
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trust of living and preserving it. Nor is 
it my duty to seek out those pseudo- 
Americans who would-rob Americans 
of this heritage. That is the responsi- 
bility of informed and competent men 
in our government who are aware of 
un-American activities, But I-feel that 
I would not be a true American if I 
did not express my conviction that no 
American dares compromise with the 
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crooked. courses of communism, or 
surrender to it, without jeopardizing 
the security of our country. I feel that 
I would not be a true American if I 
entered into the conspiracy of silence 
and did not raise my voice above those 
who, privately and in whispers, talk 
about communism, but neither act nor 
speak publicly against this insidious 
enemy of Americanism. 


ats 


When Birdmen Doff Their Wings 


At the crossroads of Nob Hill and 
Chinatown is old St. Mary’s church, 
a hallowed spot where fliers come to 
give thanks for their safety in the sky. 


Behind a statue of St. Thérése of © 


Lisieux on the west wall is a blue 
backdrop, which is not unusual. But 
on this backdrop are pinned dozens 
of metal wings from pilots, naviga- 
tors, bombardiers, gunners, and radio- 
men who have given their insignia— 
and their thanks—to the lady they 
asked to watch over them while they 
went out to meet the enemy. 

From Father Walter Sullivan we 
learned the story of St. Thérése and 
her collection of wings. It all began, 
the recently discharged chaplain said, 
when he was stationed at an 8th Air 
Force field at Kimbolton, a little vil- 
lage in the English Midlands. 

“St. Thérése is the patroness of 
fliers. When our airmen left on those 
perilous sky jaunts across the channel, 
their prayers would include a word to 


her to help bring them home. Some- 
how the custom began that when an 
airman had completed his missions 
and was no longer in danger, he 
would kneel before the little shrine 
of St. Thérése, offer his thanks, and 
give her his wings.” 

Some fliers paid homage at another 
shrine, that of our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, patroness of England, in the 
same chapel. When the 8th moved to 
North Africa, Father Sullivan shipped 
the backdrops and all the wings, in- 
cluding those of two flight nurses and 
a number. of non-Catholics, back to 
the U.S. 

Today, St.. Thérése’s wings are 
permanently enshrined at old St. 
Mary’s, and our Lady of Walsingham 
has her wings in a church in New 
York. Almost every day you can see 
a quiet, reverent aviator, some in 
Navy uniform, walk into St. Mary’s 
to say thanks for getting home and 
add his wings to the collection. 


Jack S. McDowell in the San Francisco Call Bulletia (24 Mzy ’46). 











The man who steyed 


“Jommy Gibbous 


Condensed from Columbia* 


By F. R. EDMAN 


32-yEar-oLD contender for the 
Avert heavyweight boxing title 
opped into the ring at Shelby, Mont., 
July 4, 1923, to try to lift the crown 
from the reigning champion, Jack 
Dempsey. Not many boxing fans in 
the country expected Thomas J. Gib- 
bons to be on his feet at the finish, and 
even his friends in his home town of 
St. Paul, Minn., were betting on which 
round Dempsey would put him away. 

In the first round, Gibbons, who 
weighed 17414 to the champion’s 194, 
played right into Dempsey’s hands by 
tearing in as soon as the gong rang. 
During the mix-up that followed, the 
champ nailed Tommy with a terrific 
blow between the eyes. 

Gibbons said later, “I saw three 
Dempseys in front of me; so I grabbed 
the one in the middle and held on until 
the fog lifted. How I lasted that round 
and the next is still a mystery to me.” 

By the sixth round, Gibbons’: vision 
had improved so much that Dempsey 
suddenly found himself with a fight 
on his hands. Tommy let Dempsey 
bring the fight to him and stayed his 
distance, jabbing and counterpunch- 
ing. Gibbons won three rounds and 
at the end. of the. scheduled 15 was 
still in there, 





Dempsey had been. promised $310, 
000 for the fight, and Gibbons was to 
receive 50% of the gate after the guar- 
antee had been deducted. The gate 
totaled only $240,000; the challenger 
didn’t receive a cent. 

However, Gibbons did win the ad- 
miration of the country. The fact that 
he had the courage to get into the ring 
with the most feared fighter in history 
appealed to thousands; they flocked to 
see Gibbons in a vaudeville tour of the 
country in which he cleaned up $50,- 
000. 

Gibbons was no youngster in the 
fight game the day he met Dempsey. 
He had been boxing professionally 
since 1911, and had beaten the best 
of them. 

Recently, I asked Gibbons why he 
quit the ring after the Tunney fight. 
He said, “While I was preparing to 
fight Tunney, my wife became seri- 
ously ill. Rather than inconvenience 
the promoters who had arranged the 
fight, I went through with it. How- 
ever, because Helen. did not. improve, 
I decided that, considering her condi- 


tion and. my age, my .place. was with, 


*45 Well St., New Heven, 7, Conn.: July; 1946. 
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her and the children; so I gave up the 
ring.” 

One of the toughest fights Gibbons 
ever tackled was not in the ring. In 
the early 30’s, St. Paul had the repu- 
tation of being among the nation’s 
toughest cities. Hunted criminals 
flocked to the city when the going got 
rugged elsewhere. John Dillinger, Al- 
vin Karpis, Vern Miller, Bill Weaver, 
Jess Doyle, Harry Sawyer, Doc Barker, 
Tommy Touhy, and hundreds of lesser 
lights were among its visitors. 

The citizens stood it just so long. 
Then, after the sensational kidnapings 
of two millionaire brewers, William 
Hamm and Edward Bremer, they de- 
cided to act. 

As part of a clean-up campaign, they 
elected Thomas J. Gibbons sheriff of 
Ramsey county, in which St. Paul is 
located. Immediately things began to 
happen. In cooperation with the FBI 
and the St. Paul police, he rounded 
up all the criminals except Dillinger, 
Touhy, and Miller, who got out of 
town fast. The job of safeguarding 
the captured men against attempted 
delivery by their pals was given to 
Gibbons. No one tried to crack the 
ring Tommy threw around the jail. 

After the town had been cleaned up, 
Tommy called in all violators and 
would-be lawbreakers and told them 
that from then on the law would have 
to be lived up to in Ramsey county, or 
else... . Owners of night spots learned 
quickly that Gibbons meant business. 
Liquor is not sold to minors, gambling 
is not permitted, and closing hours are 
observed. As a result, St. Paul today 


is one of the most law-abiding cities 
in the nation.* 

Because of his grand work, the grate- 
ful citizens of St. Paul have elected 
Gibbons. sheriff for three four-year 
terms. His post now seems to be per- 
manent; for, in the last ‘two elections, 
and again this year, no one even both- 
ered to file against him. 

Tommy joined the Knights of Co- 
lumbus in 1919 and has been an active 
member since. As former district dep- 
uty, past state deputy, and past master 
of the 4th degree, he made thousands 
of friends. He visited every one of 
Minnesota’s 68 far-flung councils, and 
those who made the trips with him 
still talk about the unexpected musical 
ability Tommy displayed with a har- 
monica as he rode along at night. 

His main interest is still youth work. 
As chairman of the Minnesota Sheriffs’ 
Committee on Youth, as active leader 
in the Columbian Squires, Boy Scout 
movement, 4-H work, school police, 
Junior Sheriffs, and others, he is mak- 
ing sure that the younger generation 
gets every possible break. He insists 
that our difficulty these days is one of 
“adult delinquency.” Recently, on the 
nationwide Vox Pop radio program, he 
said that every parent should realize 
“it’s better to go hunting with your 
son than for him.” He said that “moth- 
er is the natural lawmaker in the home 
and father the law enforcer. And un- 
less this order is observed, trouble 
arises.” Gibbons believes we should 
stop wasting thousands of dollars on 


*The CatuHo ic Dicest is published in St. 
Paul, too.—Ed. 
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useless youth experiments and instead 
spend the money on training compe- 
tent youth leaders, with full emphasis 
on giving boys and girls a chance to 
arrange their own programs. 

Anyone who interviews Gibbons 
will find it difficult to learn anything 
about Gibbons, but will get much in- 
formation about his family of seven 
boys and two girls. He will talk for 
hours about their school records (they 
have all gone to Catholic institutions), 
their particular aptitudes and, most of 
all, about the joys of a large family. 

Tommy is so busy with his civic du- 
ties that he has very little time for hob- 
bies, although he does like hunting. 
He has kept himself in excellent physi- 
cal condition, and whenever possible 
gets into a handball} game. 

Any civic activity gets full support 
from Gibbens. He is given credit, for 
instance, for bringing the American 


Bowling congress to St. Paul in 1941, 
the first time it was ever held west of 
the Mississippi; he is now working to 
have the congress return in 1951. In 
1942, the Cosmopolitan club awarded 
him its annual medal as outstanding 
man of the year. 

This year the St. Paul Winter Carni- 
val selected Gibbons as Boreas Rex IX 
to rule over the city during the annual 
celebration. It was more work than 
honor, however, for he was on the go 
constantly and made 246 speeches, 

Tommy has a summer home in Osa- 
kis, Minn. Through the years he has 
become quite attached to its townspeo- 
ple, and decided to do something for 
them. Since they needed a new church 
badly, Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons built 
the $50,000 Immaculate Conception 
church and presented it to the parish. 
Tommy said, “I can’t think of a nicer 
way to spend money.” 





ifs 


Alaska Had Night Baseball First 


In the Arctic, time does not march on. It saunters, then it runs, then it 
sits down for awhile. That’s the way the Eskimo lives. He works, eats, sleeps, 
and plays when he feels like it—and that may as easily be midnight as noon. 
He doesn’t believe in being on time for anything except the local movie. And 
his games? Well, he plays night baseball and did so years before we thought 
of it—the 24-hour sun being his floodlighting. But he sees no reason to stop 
at nine innings just because some old baseball annual recommends the prac- 
tice. The game goes on as long as all parties are interested, which is prac- 
tically indefinitely. Thus, were you there and on base, you might easily find 
yourself sliding into a rather mushy third at four in the morning, in the 
tense 43rd inning of a game that started at eight the day before. 

Paul O’Connor, $.J., in the Calumet (Summer *46). 
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To Whom Belong, 


By R. J. MILLER 
Labor’s claim on the kitty 


CCORDING To estimates published by 
the Department of Commerce, 
American corporations accumulated 
during the 55 months of war some $52 
billion in profits, after payment of 
taxes. Half has gone to stockhold- 
ers as dividends; the other half has 
been kept in corporation treasuries. 
Twenty-six dillion dollars in undi- 
vided profits! Twenty-six billion dol- 
lars after paying all bills, all bondhold- 
ers, all stockholders, all the workers, 
and the tax-collecting agencies of state 
and federal governments! 
Contemplation of this incredible re- 
serve might prompt even the conserva- 
tive admirer of the capitalistic system 
to ask if aif the $26 billion should re- 
main in corporation coffers, or if there 
might not be some claims on the sum 
from others besides stockholders. The 
Catholic admirer of papal teaching 
might ask whether the popes or the 
Church have spoken on this question. 
The old-line capitalist would claim 
that the company was the absolute 
owner of all profits, and after it had 
paid bills, taxes, and the lowest wages 
possible, it was answerable to neither 
God ‘nor man for the way it used what 
was left. There have been those, on the 
other hand,’ who claimed that the 






workers rightfully owned all the prof- 
its, and the company was entitled oaly 
to what was strictly necessary to keep 
the business going, with an absolute 
minimum of remuneration for corpo- 
ration officials and stockholders. 

Both views were condemned by 
Pope Pius XI in his 1931 encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno. The one he calls 
the “unjust claims of capital,” and 
the other the “unjust claims of labor.” 

The Pope’s own view on-ownership 
of profits is that after all expenses have 
been paid, and all other claims satis- 
fied, owners of the company own the 
profits; but they have the obligation 
of seeing that they are distributed in 
a way that will best serve the general 
welfare. 

“After all expenses of the company 
have been: paid,” however, will cover 
much ground, especially in the mod- 
ern corporation. It will mean: after 
workers have their wages; bondhold- 
ers their interest; patent-holders their 
royalties; supply houses, expressmen, 
railways, advertisers their pay for serv- 
ices; carpenters, steelworkers, steam- 
fitters their. pay for maintenance; after 
government has. its taxes and stock- 
holders their dividends. 

It»might seem that after this long 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. June, 1946. 
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litariy of creditors -has ik paid off! 


(and‘there are many more o 

sides those mentioned ), what is left, or 
the “profits,” cannot amount to much. 
Yet, at the end of the 2nd World War 
American corporations had left after 
all such payments the staggering sum 
of $26 billion. If, then, there are no fur- 
ther claims, the stockholders own this 
sum. 

But how can there be “further 
claims” if all legal creditors have been 
paid? The answer is that there may 
still be creditors with no strictly legal 
claims. Corporations may have over- 
charged customers in some way that 
cannot be checked, or they may other- 
wise have added to profits in ways that 
come under the heading of “graft.” 
For instance, Lindsay Warren, Comp- 
troller General of the U.S., has made 
some startling statements regarding 
graft in cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts. 
Corporations, great and small, were 
assured a fixed fee regardless of cost. 
The practice developed of padding the 
“cost” bill presented to the govern- 
ment, with extensive gifts, gratuities, 
and “kickbacks” to persons connected 
directly or indirectly with the contract. 
Testifying before a congressional com- 
mittee on a bill proposing to eliminate 
“kickbacks,” Mr. Warren expressed 
his belief that the practice had “tadded 
$50 billion to the cost of the war.” 
Fifty billion dollars is more than the 
entire cost of the 1st World War, graft 
and all! 

The corporations, of course, have no 
right in justice to money overcharged 
a customer, even if the customer is the 


August 


, government, EYE reh’s estimate of a 


$50-billion overcharge is correct (and 
the Comptroller General of the U.S. 
should know) then the $50 billion 
would wipe out the $26 billion net 
profits of American corporations, and 
leave $24 billion still owed Uncle Sam. 

But other creditors have claims in 
justice, if not in law, on the $26 billion. 
They are the employees who were re- 
ceiving less than a living family wage 
while the billions were being amassed. 

“The first claim of labor, which 
takes priority over any claim of owners 
to profits, respects the right to a living 
wage,” said the American bishops in 
their 1940 statement, The Church and 
the Social Order. “The first claim,” 
then, on the $26 billion was for wages 
of employees at a living, family level. 

At the end of the war, average an- 
nual wages in manufacturing, mining, 
and railroads were about $2,400. But 
at that very time the “health and de- 
cency budget” for a two-child Ameri- 
can family was $3,075 per year, ac- 
cording to the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, a nation- 
ally recognized authority. Besides, the 
family the popes have in mind is hard- 
ly a “two-child family”; though they 
have never specified number, it would 
be quite reasonable to suppose from 
reiterated pronouncements on the mal- 
ice of contraception that the “family” 


‘which their “family wage” should: be 


sufficient to support is at least a “four- 
child family.” But if it took $3,075 per 
year in 1945 to support a two-child 
family, it would take $4,075 to sup 
port a four-child family. Such is the 
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conclusion from the fact that the 
Treasury Department allows income- 
tax deductions of $500 per child per 
year. 

“The first claim of labor” then on 
the $26 billion is a sum that will make 
up the difference, or at least a portion 
of the difference, between $2,400 and 
$4,075 a year. 

During 1945, by the way, General 
Motors had profits of $188,268,115. At 
the risk of inducing apoplectic seizures 
in capitalist readers who may have got 
thus far in exposition of radical papal 
doctrines, it might be suggested that 
General Motors could do worse than 
divide this kitty among its 180,000 
workers. This would mean $1,000 
apiece for the workers, and bring their 
annual wages up to $3,400—an ap- 
proximation, at least, of the true ideal 
of a living family wage. 

It begins to look as thdugh our first 
guess was right; and when all the ob- 
ligations, both in law and natural jus- 
tice, are paid off, there will not be 
much left. 

For the sake of illustration, let us 
suppose that all possible obligations 
have been met, and there are still some 
profits. (Indeed, this has happened. 
The Jack & Heintz Co. of Cleveland 
paid 8,600 employees annual basic 
wages of $5,300 during the war and 
were not without profits at the end.) 
Let us assume no overcharging of cus- 
tomers, and that able-bodied workers 
have been paid a just wage, and the 


other creditors paid in full, and there . 


is still something left. Who owns that? 
The Pope’s doctrine is that the com- 
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pany or the stockholders, not the work- 
ers, own the profits. He does not put 
it in so many words; but his doctrine 
may be clearly gathered from what he 
does say about profit sharing by the 
workers and about the wage contract 
in general. For if he held that workers 
own the profits, he would enjoin profit 
sharing as their strict and universal 
right. Instead he only recommends it. 
In Quadragesimo Anno, he gives defi- 
nite approval to the wage contract. 
But the essence of the wage contract is 
that workers give up any strict rights 
to profits in return for a fixed wage. 

But though stockholders own the 
profits, the Pope by no means teaches 
that they can use them as they please; 
they still have the obligation of seeing 
that they are distributed in the way 
that will best serve the common advan- 
tage of all, or the common good. In- 
deed, his thought is that profits are to 
be considered as “superfluous income,” 
which “the rich are bound by a very 
grave precept” to distribute for the re- 
lief of human misery or for the com- 
mon good. 

A striking feature of the Pope’s 
teaching on profits is the fact that dis- 
tribution is not to be on the basis of 
labor’s and capital’s contribution to 
production. The share of the profits 
that is to go to each is not to be meas- 
ured by the value of his effort, but 
rather by requirements of the common 
good. 

On the basis of such requirements 
both labor and capital should share. 
Capital will have the incentive and op- 
portunity to provide more jobs. “Ex- 
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panding larger incomes,” says Pius XI 
in Quadragesimo Anno, “so that op- 
portunity for gainful work may be 
abundant, provided, however, that this 
work is applied to producing really 
useful goods, ought to be considered 
an outstanding exemplification of the 
virtue of munificence and one particu- 
larly suited to the needs of the times.” 

Likewise, common good requires 
that-debt be avoided wherever possible. 
It is preferable for a company to pay 
for expansion by “internal financing” 
out of the profits rather than borrow. 
Such “internal financing” has been 
common since the 1920’s. Hearings of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee show that from 1922 to ’37 
more than three-fourths of all financ- 
ing was internal. The railroads during 
that period reinvested $7 billion of 
earnings, three times as much as they 
borrowed. U. S. Steel Corp. reinvested 
$1 billion, ten times as much as it bor- 
rowed. General Electric and General 
Motors seem to have borrowed nothing 
at all, 

While the Pope thus admits that the 
common*good requires distribution of 
some of the profits to capital, the point 
he stresses is that the common good 
demands a larger share of profits go to 
the worker. ‘He declares repeatedly 
that the workers should have some re- 
serves over and above their weekly pay, 
to put them on the way to financial in- 
dependence. 

Capitalists often allege the need of 
business: .for* reserves as a reason for 
their keeping a major part of profits. 
Employers interested in the welfare of 
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their workers even feel that if they 
keep profits as “reserves” they benefit 
the workers, since’ such reserves will 
protect business and workers in hard 
times. Of course, if it is intended that 
workers get their wages whether the 
firm is operating or not, and if such 
an intention is actually carried out, the 
common good will be eminently served 
by such “munificence.” There are cases 
where it is done. Guaranteed. annual 
wages are one example, and there are 
several hundred such wage plans in 
operation. They have been negotiated 
in such industries as meat packing, 
steel, dairy, fur and leather, textile, 
printing, hardware, and grain and 
cereal milling, as well as in wholesale 
and retail trade, and in services such 
as cleaning, dyeing, and custom tailor- 
ing. 

But in all too many cases, when 
hard times Strike business, the work- 
ers are the first to suffer, reserves or 
no reserves. And so it is the Pope’s idea 
that workers get their owm unemploy- 
ment reserves directly out of profits. 

It was asked if the Church has taken 
any stand on the question of whether 
workers may have a voice when it 
comes to distribution of profits. The 
motif was made familiar during the 
General Motors strike last winter. The 
management of General Motors re- 
peatedly ran large advertisements in 
daily papers claiming that the union 
demands were nothing but a sinister, 
scandalous move toward getting “a fin- 
ger in the pie,” i. ¢., toward getting 
a voice or share in the “prerogatives 
of management.” 
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The Pope would not regard such a 
move as sinister or scandalous. While 
teaching that the capitalist owns the 
profits, and should have the leading 
voice in their distribution for the com- 
mon good, he clearly and repeatedly 
calls for labor’s share in such “preroga- 
tives.” When speaking of profit shar- 
ing for workers, he adds that it would 
also be advisable for workers to share 
in management “‘as far as is possible.” 
He declares that full employment is 
impossible -unless brains, capital, and 
labor act as a single unit. He recom- 
mends as a remedy for low profits and 
low wages that both “workers and em- 
ployers strive with united strength and 
counsel to overcome difficulties.” 

There have been and are successful 
examples of management-sharing on 
the part of workers. During the 2nd 
World War there were about 5,000 
labor-management committees, pre- 
asely for the purpose of having “work- 
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ers and employers strive with united 
strength and counsel” to improve 
methods of production. Even before 
the war, when labor sharing in man- 
agement was the rare exception, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers were 
able to establish an industry-wide sys- 
tem of job and wage standards, and to 
send technical experts into various 
plants to assist in improving mana- 
gerial practices and advise owners on 
sales and price policies. It even loaned 
money to save bankrupt firms. The In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Woskers’ 
Union also offered in 1941 to contrib- 
ute $100,000 to industry’s $1 million 
fund to promote sales. 

Thus, while at first sight the 
Church’s stand on profits might seem 
fanciful and Utopian, an acquaintance 
with trends will reveal that as usual 
the Pope was only taking the lead in 
the march of time, and that those who 
scoff at him are unaware of realities. 


ity 


“...and These, Thy Gifts” 


A Catholic Army chaplain, returned from many months’ service in Europe, 
gave a graphic picture of starvation in war-torn areas. Near an American 
Army camp in France, he related, little French waifs came upon the empty 
food cans thrown-out by Army cooks. Carefully the children scraped out 
every timy particle of remaining food and drained out every drop of juice 
left in the cans. Once they had collected all they could find, each child placed 
his can of precious findings on the ground before him, knelt before it, made 
the sign of the cross, and said the grace before meals. The eyes of the Ameri- 
can GIs watching the scene suddenly filled with tears as they turned away. 


The St. Louis Register. 








Purveyor to the episcopate 


F I were casting about for some 

other line of work, I know I should 

enjoy the function of episcopal tai- 

lor. Come to think of it, I should 
not limit myself only to bishops’ ward- 
robes but embrace the trade also in the 
rest of the accessories of the sacred 
office. 

Having looked through the cata- 
logue of a fortunate man actually so 
engaged in Paris, I know the main out- 
lines of this truly distinguished cate- 
gory of commerce. No one can grudge 
the episcopal supplier his satisfaction 
with himself and the world when he 
wrote, in a grand flourish, on the cover 
of his delightful handbook: “Monsieur 
So and So, Purveyor of All and Sundry 
Equipment Necessary to the Episco- 
pate of the Catholic World.” 

There must be several such business- 
es in the very heart of Christendom, 
but with this Parisian monsieur’s cata- 
logue I am quite satished. The house 
was founded in 1832; so it is entitled 
to call itself a maison de confiance and 
even to describe itself as la premiere 
maison du monde. If some nasty inter- 
national manufacturer or monopolist 
of secular products described himself 












By J. P. De FONSEKA 


Condensed from the 
Ceylon Catholic Messenger* 


as the world’s best, one would know it 
as his vulgar boast and a howling lie. 
But I have it not in me to doubt the 
sincerity of this zealous supplier of the 


- house of God when “he counts among 


*Colombo, Ceylon. 
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his clients and customers the largest 
number of cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops of the entire Catholic world.” 
I take the information without ques- 
tion. . 

There must be few businesses in 
which profit goes hand in hand with 
so much piety and poetry, not to men- 
tion so much propriety. There are so 
many delicate little differences and dis- 
tinctions in the rig-out of the different 
categories of Catholic prelates as to re- 
quire a most specialized and expert 
acquaintance with the complete sump- 
tuary legislation of the Church in re- 
gard to her higher ministers. I realize 
only too well that my episcopal pur- 
veyor would have to be versed in cer- 
tain prescriptions of canon law and 
that he would have to have the relevant 
parts of the Ceremonial for Bishops at 
his fingers’ ends. 

Brides have their trousseaux, but the 
complexities of their demand and sup- 
ply pale into insignificance before the 
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register of the requirements of Their 
Lordships and Their Excellencies and 
Their Eminences, Truly, Sclomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. No earthly power has suc- 
ceeded in decking and dressing its 
short-lived potentates so splendidly as 
the immortal Church has garbed the 
royal persons of her ancient principal- 
ity. Even in this comparatively smaller 
matter of accouterment, dress for dress, 
the princes of the world cannot lord it 
over the princes of the Church, 

The historic purple paraphernalia of 
Their Lordships and the age-old flam- 
boyance of the scarlet paraphernalia of 
Their Eminences carry the first prize 
at the dress parade. Artistically, aesthe- 
tically, the flowing cascades of sacred 
purple, violet, red, and scarlet prevail 
over the meanness of the secular knee 
breeches and skin tights. 

Syimbolically and hermeneutically, 
the parts and parcels of array of the 
Church’s dignitaries prevail over the 
components of the uniforms of state 
oficialdom. Scepter and crown must 
tumble down, said the poet. They had 
better; they could do no better. They 
carry a meaning and moral of this 
transient world. 

Not: so the crozier or the crook of 
the Good Shepherd, Christ the Lord, 
folding in His lambs, folding in His 
sheep. Not so the ring typifying the 
espousal of the Lord Christ with His 
bride, the Church, and typifying de- 
rivatively the union of the prelate with 
his own province in the Church. More- 
over, the regalia of the powers of the 
world are museum-pieces, dead things, 


that is, brought into the light of day 
for some stray occasion; the prelatical 
garments are an everyday reality, don- 
ned and doffed for daily use, betoken- 
ing an abundant life of body and seul. 

The Lord Himself hath loved His 
regents and crowned them; He hath 
vested them in the stole of glory. 

If then I were a sartor pontificalis, 
I should know myself to be the sum- 
mit of all tailordom. I should handle 
my velvets (reserved only for the Su- 
preme Pontiff), my plain silks and 
watered silks, my broadcloths and my 
woolen: materials. I should traffic im 
the noblest colors of the earth: the 
Pope’s white for the cassock, and red 
for the cloak and mozetta; the car- 
dinals’ scarlet red; the purple of the 
prelature with variations of coloring 
for the trimmings according to status 
and also according to seasons. 

I must distinguish ordinary cassock 
from choir cassock; the cassock of both 
kinds from the simar, the garment re- 
sembling a cassock but adorned with 
buttoned sleeves and a small unclosed 
cape adhering to the collar. 

This reminds one of the collaro or 
collar; it has an appendage in color. 
There is the cloak, again in color (tai- 
lors, it seems, must note that the hems, 
ribbons, stitchings, linings, and gar- 
ment must be all of the same color). 

My Lords wear a rochet resembling 
a surplice. Where do the two differ? 
It is my business to know. The rochet 
is adorned with lace; no ordinary lace, 
but specially rich stuff from Venice, 
Milan, Brussels, Bourges, or Flanders. 

There-is the mozetta, the short cape 
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covering the shoulders. It is a sign of 
jurisdiction; it is in color. 

In color also are the mantaletta or 
short mantle, sleeveless, silken, reach- 
ing almost to the knees, symbol of re- 
stricted jurisdiction, and the mantel- 
lone, always in purple, covering the 
cassock and reaching to the feet. 

There is then the cappa magna, the 
great cape, called so because it covers 
the whole man, drawing after it an 
amplitude of flowing train. This train 
is a riot of color. A train-bearer bears 
it yards away from the source. 

And now proceed to the hats, the 
usual ones and the pontifical ones, 
regulated down to color and texture 
of the hatband; to the birettas in color; 
to the calottes or skullcaps, colored ac- 
cording to wearer; to the Pope’s 
unique camauro or headpisce; to the 
stocking or socks in proper coloration; 


to the shoes regulated down -to the 
buckle; to the sandals; to the gloves, 
official ones and pontifical ones con- 
forming to the color of the Mass. 

And now there is no more space in 
my article (not in my shop) for the 
window dressing with the three sorts 
of mitres, precious, gold, and white; 
the crozier; the pectoral cross; its 
chain; the rings of three kinds; the 
tunic and the dalmatic of the cere- 
monies; the richer species of alb, stole, 
chasuble, and maniple; the apron, the 
morse, or clasp, of the cope; coats-of- 
arms; parts of the throne, faldstool, 
bugia or hand candlestick. 

It is not everybody, one may sup- 
pose, who can set up as a purveyor to 
the episcopate. 

It is not every tailor who produces 
garments to be donned with pontifical 
prayer to the Most High. 
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How Is Your Ecclesiastical Vocabulary ? 


By William J. Nolan 


What is your liturgical IQ? What do the following terms, which are used 
in referring to Catholic churches, customs, rites, and vestments, mean to you? 
How many can you identify? A score of 15 is excellent, 10 is good, and 5 is 
fair. The answers will be found on page 75, but no fair peeking. 


1. amice 8. capuche 15. _predella 

2. sacrarium 9. baldacchino 16. triduum 

3. mite box 10. chasuble 17. Angelical Salutation 
4. cincture 11. “Urbi et orbi” 18. transept 

5. secretarium 12. cassock 19. thurifer 

6. surplice 13. paten 20. pallium 

7. rabat 14. sequence 
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Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


his life recommending the cause of 

the missions to others, I can think 
of no more fitting way of bringing that 
life to a close and of preparing to go 
home when my time comes than by 
living out my days as a missioner 
among the grand people of South Car- 
olina. Many hardships exist here, but 
they do not disturb an old man. There 
are too many hopeful, inspiring aspects 
to this work. 

It never has been easy here, and it 
is not easy today, especially for a man 
my age, just over 72. Bishop Emmet 
M. Walsh of Charleston has given me 
charge of three counties: Saluda, where 
I live; Edgefield, where I say my sec- 
ond Mass on Sunday; and Lexington, 
where there is no church—in all, about 
4,000 square miles. I live alone, seven 
miles from the nearest. post office 
(Ward, S. C.), seven miles from the 
nearest telephone, bus, railroad, gro- 
cery store, restaurant, and service sta- 
tion. I prepare my own breakfast of 
toast, corn flakes, and coffee. I skip 
lunch. About six p.m. a near-by family 
sends me my dinner. I am very happy 
here, but I would really appreciate two 
things, a typewriter and a car. 

About 200 persons here are Catholic. 


Pr onE who has spent so much of 


Jeremiah Donavan, long since gone to 
his reward, was the pioneer lay apostle 
of the group. He was extraordinary in 
every way. A. stonemason, he built at 
Edgefield in 1859 the first church in 
the U.S. dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception after the papal definition 
of the dogma. It was no rustic chapel 
thrown up hastily for a handful of 
worshipers; 87 years later, the Gothic 
gem still stands in Edgefield as beau- 
tiful as ever, a monument to one man’s 
extraordinary faith. 

Jeremiah lived on his farm 35 miles 
away. Here he married Emeline Rod- 
gers, instructed her, and brought the 
first priest into Saluda county to bap- 
tize her when she was ready to enter 
the Church. By his example and char- 
acter he interested neighbors. William 
Rodgers, his Baptist.friend, died a 
Catholic, and shortly afterwards Mrs. 
Rodgers and all her children entered 


‘the Church. With this increase in con- 


verts, Donavan realized the need of a 
near-by church for Mass. He sat on the 
steps of the various non-Catholic 
churches during their services and 
begged contributions from the Protes- 
tants of deep South Carolina for a 
Catholic church in their midst. So 
great was their respect for him and so 
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genuinely good were those people that 
sufficient funds were collected to erect 
the first Catholic church in Saluda 
county and buy a Catholic cemetery. 
The priest could visit the new chapel 
only once every two or three months. 
On intervening Sundays, Catholics 
went 35 miles to Mass in Edgefield. 
The Donavans have all died out or 
moved away, but four generations of 
Rodgerses remain loyal to the faith and 
are the backbone of the Catholic com- 
munity. Because of their splendid lives, 
there is no longer bitter hatred here 


against Catholics, but friendliness, 
courtesy, and respect. A former grand 
kleagle of the Klan became a devout 
Catholic and brought several others, 
white and colored, into the Church, In 
1937 Father Calner could write in 
Extension magazine, “Every Catholic 
here who has been married, with a dis- 
pensation, to a non-Catholic, has al- 
ways brought his wife and later his 
children into the Church.” 

There are hardships here, but you 
see what I meant when I said there are 
many inspiring aspects to the work. 


ip 


What Do You Know About Symbols? 























You see these signs and symbols every time you attend a ceremony 
in church. How many can you recognize? What do they mean? If you 
recognize the symbolism of eight, you are up on your Church symbol- 
ism. If you recognize the meaning of five, you are good; three is only 
fair. Answers on page 64, 
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Legerdemain in China 


“YU J HEN ToP professional magi- 
’ cians. held their annual get- 


together at Colon, Mich., last Septem- 
ber, they heard Mass celebrated by a 
préestidigitatorial padre who later took 
his place alongside the nation’s head- 
liners to demonstrate his legerdemain. 

He is Father Paul Lloyd, C.M., of 
St. Louis, Mo., director of the Vincen- 
tian Foreign Mission society. But to 
conjurers he is just plain Father Lloyd, 
member and chaplain of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Magicians, Ring 
No. 1, and originator of ingenious 
tricks, such as using sponges and 
wastebaskets in a variation of the old 
shell game. 

Father Lloyd was ordained June 4, 
1931, and assigned to the China mis- 
sions. He served two years at Kiangsi 
as assistant to Father Michael Poizat, 
French Vincentian priest who later 
was beaten and stabbed to death by 
the Japanese. The Vincentian missions 
were destroyed and some priests killed 
by the Japanese, who combed the dis- 
trict for bailed-out Doolittle Tokyo 
raiders only to discover the Vincen- 
tians had administered first aid to the 
flyers, given them food, and put them 


on an underground which carried 
them through Japanese lines. 

Father Lloyd was made dean of the 
Poyang district in 1933. He and three 
assistants were responsible for 20 mis- 
sions, some as far as 90 miles apart, in 
an area where footpaths were the only 
thoroughfares, He found himself head 
of an orphanage of 400 children, two 
old people’s homes, a home for the 
blind, and two schools with 600 enroll- 
ment. He was grateful when, in 1935, 
a contingent of Sisters of Charity from 
Normandy, St. Louis county, arrived 
to assist. 

Father Lloyd was also the “foreign” 
doctor and dentist for the area, com- 
peting with numerous native herb dec- 
tors. “The trained Chinese doctors re- 
mained in the cities,” Father Lloyd 
said, “So anyone in our district who 
could read would explore the herb 
books and set himself up as a doctor. 

“The Chinese are great for feeling 
the pulse. The herb doctor will hang 
onte a wrist ten or 15 minutes, and 
then prescribe the appropriate herb 
medicine. If the patient does net feel 
better, he will go to other herb spe- 
cialists, If he dies, the doctors and 
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populace alike wil] say sadly, ‘He ate 
the medicine wrongly.’” 

When Father Lloyd had established 
himself in the rough-and-tumble med- 
ical field, the natives began to praise 
his wondrous “Father Lloyd’s pills,” 
which they asserted would cure ma- 
laria in three days. 

“At first I tried to explain that their 
kids had worms, not malaria,” Father 
Lloyd said, “but they preferred their 
own diagnosis, So I just quit trying 
to convince them of the similarity of 
symptoms andadministered the proper 
medicine.” 

As dentist, Father Lloyd extracted 
enough teeth to fill a huge jar. He re- 
grets that no trained surgeons were 
ever around to pass on his work with 
the scalpel, since he believes his ampu- 
tations of infected toes and fingers and 
other minor surgery would win the ap- 
proval of a Johns Hopkins man. 

He is thankful he was never con- 
fronted with an emergency major op- 
eration. The Chinese, who distinguish 
between “foreign” and native medi- 
cine, also have their own regulations 
concerning “outside” medicine, or sur- 
gery. When a patient dies after an 
operation, the surgeon is held respon- 
sible for the death, 

He and his assistants operated their 
own version of the mobile missions 
which travel U.S. highways. Trudg- 
ing beneath their gear, they would set 
up camp in outlying regions, and oper- 
ate a dispensary during the day to min- 
ister to the community’s ills. A hand- 
cranked, wheezing phonograph was 
used at night to play American and 
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Chinese records,.for their audiences, 
with whom the priests would discuss 
religion. 

Magic, a hobby of Father Lloyd ever 
since he was a child, had to be put 
aside in China. The Chinese are in- 
clined to attribute to the devil anything 
they cannot understand; magic would 
add nothing to the reputation of a 
man of the cloth. 

“T could not perform the tricks and 
then explain them,” said Father Lloyd, 
“because I would have been violating 
the ethics of magicians. Magicians 
have very high standards, None, for 
example, would use a trick I might 
originate without first obtaining my 
permission or giving me credit. 

“I was stranded between native su- 
perstition and ethics. Occasionally in 
the dispensary, when a kid became 
frightened at the approach of the scal- 
pel, I'd make the knife disappear or 
do some little stunt to get his confi- 
dence, but that was all I dared try. Too 
bad, too, because magic is one of the 
most entertaining and cleanest diver- 
sions in our country.” 

He considers his most spectacular 
disappearing act the one in which 
5,000 residents of the town vanished 
after he rode through the streets on 
his bicycle with a bundle of maga- 
zines in its basket. 

The mandarin had assured the pop- 
ulace that rumors of a communist at- 
tack were groundless, but the people 
were skeptical. Unaware of the panic 
his act would create, Father Lloyd had 
gathered up all the magazines at his 
quarters to mail to the next mission, 
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since finances did not permit more 
than one subscription to a magazine 
for the entire area. 

The stop at the post office required 
him to have tea with the postmaster, 
and when the priest began his return 
trip to the mission, he found the streets 
deserted and the shops shuttered. He 
hastily pedaled through the gate of the 
town wall and overtook the citizens, 
laden with personal property as they 
hurried through the countryside. They 
explained that seeing Father Lloyd 
with a bundle on his wheel had con- 
vinced them he was fleeing the com- 
munists, and they began the exodus. 
He persuaded them to return to town, 

Communists were always a threat, 
and their capture of a priest invariably 
was followed by a demand for a pre- 
posterous ransom for his safe return, 
such as 250,000 rifles, 500,000 rounds 
of ammunition, or vast sums of money. 
Since a Vincentian missionary received 
only $2.50 a month for his entire ex- 
penses, he did not need the Order’s 
official announcement to know that, in 
the event of his capture, he could not 
expect the aid of anyone in this world. 

It was, therefore, with little relish 
that Father Lloyd once groped his way 
through hordes of sleeping commu- 
nists, Chinese Nationalists and com- 
munists were fighting for the town, 
and the priest and his associates had 
retreated across the river. While they 
were watching the battle, a boy came 
to ask that someone accompany him 
over the mountain to their rear, to ad- 
minister the last sacraments to a dying 
relative. 
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Father Lloyd started out with the 
lad, and by 9 p.m. they had reached a 
peasant’s dwelling. The household in- 
formed him the communists had 
moved higher up the mountain into 
the narrow pass through which he 
would have to travel to reach his desti- 
nation. When the priest said he would 
continue his journey, the men of the 
household, still bemused by spirits 
consumed at a wedding party that day, 
declared they would accompany him. 

The procession made its way toward 
the pass, the farmers shouting and 
stumbling up the winding path. Sen- 
tries at the pass shouted for them to 
halt and leveled their rifles, but the 
farmers continued their noisy progress, 
while the leader held a lantern close to 
his face that the sentries might deter- 
mine their exact position. 

“I didn’t know what would hap- 
pen,” said Father Lloyd. “I had no 
plans. I just trailed along and awaited 
the outcome.” 

As they neared the sentries’ camp- 
fire, one guard quickly scanned the 
group, failing to detect the “foreign- 
er” in the middle of the party, dressed 
in Chinese clothing. 

“It’s just some drunken farmers,” 
said the sentry. “Let them pass—if you 
wake any of our men, I'll kill you!” 

“We went through the pass,” said 
Father Lloyd; “in which I discovered 
almost an army bedded down. ‘My 
companions skipped nimbly like 
mountain goats through the sleepers, 
while I groped along cautiously.” 

The party arrived atthe boy’s home 


early the next morning, and Father 
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Lloyd administered the last sacraments 
to the stricken man, who died while 
the priest offered Mass. 

“I detoured the communist area go- 
ing back; it took me five days,” Father 
Lloyd said. 

In 1940, when he received orders for 
his sabbatical leave, he discarded his 
Chinese garments and searched his 
own and his fellow priests’ wardrobes 
to obtain enough clothing of the proper 
size to enable him to come to the U. S. 
for his vacation. This fraternity-house 
tradition must of necessity be followed 
when a Vincentian priest comes home. 
During his stay in the missions, he 
wears Chinese clothing and lives like 
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occasional bookings as a magician, the 
fees for which go to the missions. An- 


ticipating his return to China, he has . 
taken up aviation at Wings of Mercy, 


Belleville, Ill., near St. Louis, prepar- 
ing himself for the day when planes 
will enable him to serve in an even 
greater area. 

He is anxious to rejoin his brother 
priests, whose wartime record, he be- 
lieves, has added a brilliant chapter 


to the Order’s history in China. Father ~ 


Lloyd declared he was not alone in this 
belief, pointing out Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s address to Chinese mil- 
itary officers, in which he stated: “To- 
day, I propose to speak to you on the 





the natives. model for your lives as officers of the ' 
War prevented Father Lloyd’s re- republic. That model is the Catholic 
turn to China, and he was made direc- missionary priest as found in China. 
tor of the Vincentian Foreign Mission These priests are singlehearted, con- 
society. He is working constantly to stant, persevering, undaunted by any 
obtain funds to rebuild the missions obstacles. ‘They are the model for your 
destroyed by the Japanese, and accepts _ lives as officers.” 
Se 
i 
St. Audrey ek 
St. Audrey, or Etheldreda, Northumbrian queen and abbess who died Te 


about 679, had a fair celebrated in her name in its Anglo-Saxon form, Audrey. 
This fair was celebrated each year in Englarid on Oct. 17. At this fair a great ST 
variety of laces, woven goods, gay toys and trinkets of all types were sold. The 
kaleidoscopic array of colors insured a large sale. Commercialism being what 
it has always been, the articles were as glowing in artificiality as they were 
cheap in quality. It became customary to identify trinkets bought there as St. 
Audrey’s, which in the process of time became shortened to tawdrys. And by | 
another process well-known to users of language, the word tawdry was used 7 
to designate catchpenny articles which were for the most part cheap, gaudy, | 
and in poor taste. F 

Synonymous with this term as it is used today are such words as meretri- 
cious, garish, flashy, gaudy, while the antonyms include chaste, modest, decent, 
pure. The sacred origin of the term would lead us to suppose a loftier meanings, 
David T. Armstrong, 
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Nation of farmers starving 


an Indian student from Bengal and 
Bihar who is studying economics and 
sociology in the U. S. Mr. Mittra hopes 
to continue his studies in London next 
year, after which he plans to return 
to India to aid in socio-economic re- 
construction of his homeland. 


of the earth lives in India. When 

that country faces famine, the re- 
sults take on the proportions of world 
disaster. Herbert Hoover recently vis- 
ited India, and even the necessarily su- 
perficial survey made in his rapid in- 
spection moved him to predict death 
of millions from famine this summer. 
The war is the cause of famine in Eu- 
rope. But why is India overcome? 
Why cannot the people regiment their 
production to resist starvation? 

The fact that a land of farmers 
should starve approaches paradox. In- 
dia is almost wholly agricultural, yet 
no nation is so poorly nourished; few 
have such low living standards. De- 
mand for food far exceeds supply. Zeal- 
ots of the neo-Malthusian doctrine are 
itching to remedy India’s plight by a 
system of “planned parenthood”; for- 
tunately, India’s religious spirit ignores 
the expedient of frustrating nature. 
Lenin’s adherents would destroy the 
ancient organic social structure of In- 
dia, to divide her wealth among the 
masses, though they know well that 
despoliation of the few wealthy would 
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give insignificant aid to the 400 
millions who need help. India’s 
plight is an economic problem 
for the solution of which trained 
economists propose industriali- 
zation. To attain this, Indian na- 
* tionalists must first achieve in- 
dependence. Meanwhile, India faces 
famine that may blot out millions and 
leave permanent marks of debility on 
the survivors. 

India’s main problem is an. over- 
crowded population, Although its area 
is only half that of the U.S., India 
contains three times as many people. 
If the whole population of the U.S. 
were crowded into New England, con- 
ditions there would approximate those 
that now prevail in India. 

India has never enjoyed a standard 
of living comparable to that of the 
western world because technological 
developments since the Industrial Rev- 
olution have coincided with British 
rule in India, and industries have been 
restricted. Confined to agriculture, her 
condition has necessarily worsened 
with increase in population. The same 
soil that fed 179 persons to the square 
mile in 1900 must now provide for 
246, the average for all India.. The 1941 
census reveals a 15% increase over the 
previous ten years—50 million more to 
feed; yet the land area has not expand- 
ed, nor have harvests been sufficiently 
abundant. India’s impoverished econ- 
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omy runs in a vicious circle. Her farm- 
ing is poor because of overcrowding, 
and the nation is underfed because of 
poor farming. 

Malnutrition is the avenue for every 
disease and the explanation of India’s 
low life expectancy. Mortality rate for 
children under one year is third high- 
est in the world, 167 deaths out of 
1,000 births. In six days I have seen 
eight babies brought to a Catholic or- 
phanage by men whose wives were too 
weak to nurse the infants or had died 
of starvation. Even though given the 
best care by the Sisters, six could not 

be saved. 

' Life expectancy is shortest in the 
world. If he survives the first year, a 
man may expect to live 34 years, a 
woman one year less. The undernour- 
ished cannot resist cholera and tuber- 
culosis; fevers are fatal, because of 
chronic physical impoverishment. Al- 
most everyone in India, European as 
well as native, carries in the blood some 
fever virus which becomes active when 
vitality is weakened. 

Economic cost to India of this short 
life expectancy is enormous. Birth and 
death rates would not be changed were 
men to live longer, but greater capital 
production would result. During half 
his present life span, an Indian is’ de- 
pendent and relatively unproductive, 
consuming at the cost of others. In his 
prime he is cut off by death; whatever 
skill he had acquired is lost, and the 
burden of supporting the nation de- 
volves on the inexperienced. 

A survey of India’s production re- 
veals her poverty. Nine-out of ten live 
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in villages and cultivate the surround- 
ing land. Independent farming units, 
basis of American agriculture, do not 
exist. Apart from some village crafts- 
men, such as blacksmiths and carpen- 
ters, and some small shopkeepers, 72% 
of the people depend directly on agri- 
culture, with the result that the aver- 
age farm has but four acres. The Amer- 
ican farmer, representing only 26% of 
the population, often finds it difficult 
to make ends meet while cultivating 
140 acres. 

Could Indian agriculture expand 
through reclamation of more. land? 
Half of India is arable land under cul- 
tivation, and a quarter is forest, chiefly 
because the land is useless for anything 
else. There remain 150 million acres 
of waste land, awaiting irrigation. 
This stupendous project is beyond the 
power of private initiative; only the 
government could finance it. 

Even the land now cultivated could 
reasonably double production under 
intensive cultivation. One of the prin- 
cipal commercial crops is cotton, of 
which the yield is only 98 Ibs. to the 
acre, whereas U.S. yield runs to 200 
Ibs. and Egypt’s, 450. Sugar cane pro- 
duces only ten tons to the acre in India. 
against 40 in Java. Grains suffer in like 
comparison: where England gets 2,000 
Ibs. from an acre, India gets 690. 

Indian agriculture depends mostly 
upon rainfall; unlike countries where 
precipitation ‘occurs throughout the 
year, the monsoon deluges the country 
in various parts from May to Septem- 
ber, and little or no rain falls in other 
months. ‘By an extensive system of 
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dams and canals, the monsoon torrents 
could be impounded, and released as 
needed. Such a scheme would raise 
India to the level of Egyptian produc- 
tion, but would require the operation 
of several TVA’s, possible only under 
a strong, independent, central govern- 
ment, 

A more immediate agricultural need 
is cheap production of fertilizers, Man- 
ufactured chemical fertilizers are far 
beyond the purchasing power of farm- 
ers, whose annual family income is less 
than $100. Manure of 180 million cattle 
should be applied to the land, but is 
needed as fuel for cooking, since coal 
is lacking and wood is scarce or, after 
transportation, too expensive. Without 
fertilizers, a fourth of the land must 
lie fallow if sufficient nitrogen is to be 
stored to make the soil yield anything. 
Yet, with his tiny holdings, the farmer 
cannot allow nature to rest. 

India’s inability to feed herself on 
her own agricultural produce might 
be compensated by foreign trade. 
(England would starve in less than a 
year unless she exchanged industrial 
products for food from other nations.) 
Unfortunately, Indian industry is such 
an infant that it can do little toward 
paying for food imports. 

Though urbanization is the bane of 
the industrial age, it is not a necessary 
evil in India, but can be prevented by 
planning. Thus far, only seven cities in 
India have a population over 500,000. 
Since hydroelectricity will power in- 
dustry, and such power will be avail- 
able all across northern India and the 
coasts, industries need not rush to the 


cities, where living costs are higher. 

India’s substantial industries are 
limited to cotton textiles, raw jute and 
burlap, cane sugar, and some steel, 
During the war, 355 cotton mills man- 
aged to clothe India, replacing the 
English and Japanese cloth formerly 
imported; yet the average annual con- 
sumption of cotton cloth in India is 
only 15 square yards a person, less than 
half the consumption in England and a 
fourth that of the U.S. Of sugar, 151 
factories produced more than 14 mil- 
lion tons in 1943; yet 324,000 tons had 
to be imported from Java. The jute 
industry has brought some prosperity 
to Bengal, where 107 mills turned out 
1,200,000 tons of yarn, canvas, and 
sacking in 1940. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., largest in 
the British Empire, is in the same prov- 
ince; total production of this industry 
in 1940 was nearly 2 million tons of 
pig iron, and close to a million tons of 
finished steel. Though those industries 
began only at the close of the last cen- 
tury, practically all have become major 
industries since 1918. 

Industry in India absorbs only 2 mil- 
lion workers directly. That is to say, it 
supports only 11% of the nation; 30% 
of the people of the U. S. gain their in- 
come from industry. If India were to 
supply only her own domestic needs, 
she would employ at least 10 million 
workers. 

In an independent India, free from 
industrial restrictions, landlords would 
be quick to liquidate their holdings to 
invest in industry, thereby returning 
the land to the farmers, if government 
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would finance the transfer. With such 
capital and cheap hydroelectric power, 
industry would soon make giant 
strides, attracting 20 to 30 million 
workers, relieving pressure on the 
land. In turn, farm holdings should 
then expand sufficiently to give the 
farmer a surplus from which to im- 
prove his cultivation and purchase the 
products of industry. 

The first step in the reawakening of 
India is political independence. That 
goal now seems possible of achieve- 
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ment. The tremendous task of reform- 
ing the present economic system will 
then tax the skill and ingenuity of her 
leaders. India’s potential strength is 
enormous, but whether she will rise as 
a great nation depends upon the sys- 
tem and institutions she develops in 
utilizing her rich natural resources and 
the labor of her millions. A new star 
will appear in the East if she follows 
the right path; meanwhile, millions 
face starvation as they plod wearily 
along the old road this summer. 
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Birthday in heaven 





By FRANCIS P. 
Condensed from the American Weekly* 


i) : 
= iF pE Pius XII, from his 
% |i | r throne in the sanctuary 
TiN of St. Peter’s in Rome, 


on July 7 solemnly canonized 
Mother Cabrini, founder of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
with these words: 

“In the name of the holy and indi- 
visible Trinity, for the exaltation of the 
Catholic faith and the growth of the 
Christian religion; by. the authority of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and by our 
own; after having maturely weighed 
the matter and having implored the 
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LEBUFFE, S.J. 


help of God; upon the advice of our 
venerable brethren, the cardinals of the 
holy Roman Church, the patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops present in 
Rome, we declare that Blessed Mother 
Francesca Saverio Cabrini is a saint 
and we inscribe her in the catalogue of 
the saints, decreeing that the universal 
Church shall devoutly celebrate her 
memory each year on the anniversary 
of her birth in the heavenly country. 
In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
The magnificent ceremony ended 
with the Te Deum, the great hymn of 
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triumph, and the Catholic churches 
throughout all the city rang out the 
joyful news. 

Most persons, including many lay 
Catholics, have only a vague notion of 
the process of canonization, Some 
think the Pope can be hurried into this 
ceremony; others have an idea that 
someone can rush through claims of 
sainthood of a particular person in 
whom he is especially interested. Noth- 
ing is farther from the truth, The can- 
onization ceremony is the climax to 
years of court processes and investiga- 
tions of which our famed FBI could 
be proud. During the process of in- 
numerable judicial hearings and meet- 
ings, three major steps are taken, the 
declaration of the person as Venerable, 
Blessed, and Saint. 

For example, John Doe has always 
been considered holy by all who know 
him. He dies, but his renown for holi- 
ness not only does not die, but grows. 
If fame persists, and miraculous eures 
are attributed to his intercession, Rome 
becomes interested. Such was the case 
with Mother Cabrini, through whose 
intercession a blind boy regained his 
sight. 

The process of investigation begins 
in the place where the person died. 
The question is not, “Was John Doe 
holy,” but “Was he holy in a heroic, 
that is, extraordinary, degree?” In 
1920, Pope Benedict XV put it this 
way: “Sanctity consists solely in con- 
formity with the divine will, expressed 
in a continuous and exact fulfillment 
of the duties of one’s own state of life.” 
If miracles have been reported, they 


are examined minutely by physicians 
and scientists. When this local investi- 
gation is completed, the findings are 
sent to Rome. 

Ten years later the case is reopened 
in Rome, if John Doe is still widely 
known fer sanctity and miracles. An 
Apostolic commission then investigates 
every scrap of writing left by John 
Doe; his friends, his enemies; his man- 
ner of living, talking, working. If any- 
thing really detrimental is discovered, 
the case is dismissed forever. If all is 
satisfactory, John Doe is declared Ven- 
erable; that is, worthy of being looked 
up to as an unusually holy person. 
Two North Americans, Mother Seton 
and the Mohawk Indian maiden, Ka- 
teri Tegakwitha, now enjoy this title. 

After this the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites in Rome takes over, and the 
long, involved process of beatification 
is on the way. Investigators are sent 
everywhere, and they question wit- 
nesses under oath. The assembled tes- 
timony is then sifted by the Congre- 
gation. 

Here is where the “Devil’s Advo- 
cate” makes his appearance. His real 
title is “Promoter of the Faith.” His 
job is to do everything in his power 
to show that John Doe was not as holy 
as people thought and that the alleged 
miracles are not miracles; that is, not 
events requiring divine intervention. 
He is bound in conscience to do his 
absolute best to have the case thrown 
out; no important act in the whole 
process is valid unless he is present. 
He does a thorough job. Prosper Lam- 
bertini, later Pope Benedict XIV, when 
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Devil’s Advocate, showed a Protestant 
friend documents describing two sup- 
posed miracles. The gentleman was 
amazed that the Church was so exact- 
ing in its investigations, and exclaim- 
ed, “If all miracles were as well proved 
as these!” Lambertini chuckled, for the 
“miracles” had been discarded as not 
proved. 

If the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
however, is satisfied, the case is taken 
to the Pope, who holds numerous 
meetings with the investigators. If all 
is in order, the colorful ceremony of 
beatification is held. By this act John 
Doe is declared Blessed, which means 
that he is actually in heaven. A simple 
permission is granted to venerate him 
within a restricted area, but the dec- 
laration does not bind the entire 
Church. 

Then, after some years, the long in- 
vestigation begins again, to have Bless- 
ed John Doe canonized. Again meet- 
ings are held with the witnesses as well 
as with theologians, doctors, cardinals 
and patriarchs, archbishops and bish- 


ops, for the verification of new mir- 
acles. Sherlock Holmes and Doctor 
Watson never tracked down clues 
more relentlessly than those’ Church 
investigators. And all this time John 
Doe is held not to be a saint until 
proved such. 

Catholics hold that canonization, the 
final step, and only that final step, is 
certain. They hold it to come within 
the scope of papal infallibility to de- 
clare, without possibility of error, that 
John Doe is a saint in heaven. Any 
John Doe can be declared a saint; 
there is complete democracy in the 
ways of sainthood. 

Mother Cabrini’s case was processed 
in less than 30 years. Usually, however, 
the thorny road to sainthood is longer, 
often taking centuries. The three other 
candidates proclaimed saints with her 
died long ago. Bernardino Realini was 
an Italian Jesuit who died in 1616; 
Joanna Elizabeth Bichier des Anges, 
of France, died in 1838; and John de 
Britto, Portuguese Jesuit missionary, 
was martyred in India in 1693. 


Air Pilot to Sky Pilot 


“Just the thing for this Philippine weather,” said Father J. Noone of his 
new Mass vestments. The Columban missionary in Baliangao on the island 
of Mindanao regards his new set of white Mass vestments, cope, and humeral 
veil as his prize war souvenirs. Filipino women in Father Noone’s parish made 
the vestments from a parachute that once belonged to Kenneth Dries of Phila- 
delphia, Lieutenant Dries gave the parachute to Father Noone after he had 
been shot down over Mindanao and was discovered by the missionary in 2 


mangrove swamp, 


St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society news release (6 June °46). 











Marys in uniform 


: 4 Cnsung Htecoines % 


PETER J. acca FERTY 


HEY WORE No service uni- 
Y form; they were award- 

ed no battle stars nor 
campaign ribbons; they 
were not publicized nor 
glamorized in your daily 
newspaper. Yet, wherever 
our fighting men went, they 
found these unsung heroines: hurry- 
ing down narrow African streets; pray- 
ing in the churches of war-racked 
Italy; in Normandy and Berlin; in 
Manila and Hongkong; and even in 
atom-bombed Nagasaki. 

They were women who had no ene- 
mies. They helped everyone, prayed 
for everyone. They were Catholic Sis- 
ters. 

Many find it difficult to understand 
why young women become Sisters, 
why girls will sacrifice home, parents, 
money, and all the glittering joys of 
this whirling-dervish world. People 
can’t understand that this sacrifice is 
made freely, willingly, cheerfully. A 
nun isn’t a sad, disappointed woman. 
She’s a cheery person, always ready 
with a smile and hearty laugh. She’s a 
woman in love, in love with God, and 
that includes love of God’s children. 

Wherever the Church is, you will 
find Catholic Sisters. They bandage 
the lepers of Molokai, gather China’s 





Condensed from the 
Carmelite Review* 


orphans, and teach the three 
R’s in the Belgian Congo. 
No task is too great nor too 
small. In our own country, 
the Sisters work so quietly 
that they go almost unno- 
ticed. Only if we were to 
lose all of them suddenly 
would we realize their vast labor. 

The amazing thing about those 
women who prefer the part of Mary 
to that of Martha is their good-natured 
cheerfulness. It’s as if they carried 
heaven with them. 

At the end of 1933, nearly one out 
of every 1,000 persons in the U.S. was 
a Catholic Sister. At that time there 
were 123,304 Sisters in this country. 
The present number is even larger. 
This army fights its battles in class- 
rooms, hospital wards, orphanages, 
homes where broken souls and bodies 
are mended. 

In 1933, hospitals claimed 12,829 of 
them, almost equivalent to an infantry 
division. Today, many more are scat- 
tered like good deeds among clinics, 
convalescent homes, homes for incur- 
ables and for infants, and maternity 
hospitals. No matter how weary their 
bodies become or how many hours 


they toil continuously, their thoughts 


are for the comfort and well-being of 


“Carmelite Priory, 1@ County Rd., Tenafly, N. J. Mey, 1946. 
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each patient. For those nuns make the 
flesh die that the spirit may live. 

If ever you think that you shoulder 
the crosses of the world, that life is 
one long misery, visit a Catholic or- 
phanage. There you'll see some young 
nun spreading sunshine in the hearts 
of little boys and girls; more than 5,600 
Sisters are caring for those little ones 
of Christ. Or drop into a home for the 
aged or infirm. More than 1,660 nuns 
devote themselves to those unfortu- 
nates. 

As for education, 72,500 Sisters labor 
in parochial schools, academies, and 
colleges. More than 2 million pupils 
receive an education which meets all 
requirements of city and state educa- 
tional boards. But what’s more impor- 
tant is the fact that it’s education with 
God in it. 

To tell the full story of the Sisters 
would require many books. There are 
the homes for business women, day 
nurseries, settlement houses, mission- 
ary centers, and all kinds of social 
work for Christ’s needy. If a priest or 
bishop calls to them for aid, they come, 
as they did into the wilderness of early 
America, and somehow perform the 
impossible. If tasks seem beyond them, 
those women kneel and pray, and in 
prayer find the answer to their prob- 
lem. Though busy throughout the day 
with classrooms and hospital wards, 
they never forget to whisper their 
Aves, for they are first of all women 
of prayer, cloistered Marys. 

Sisters are the leaven to the mass; 
the just within the gates to save iniqui- 
tous nations. As for, theirs being.a life 


August 


lost, Msgr. R. H. Benson has this to 
say: “The picture of a nun before our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament seems 
like a life lost; but it is rather like a 
mastermind in a quiet office guiding 
the hands of a thousand workers. This 
nun has toiled behind these walls in 
the silence of grace, with the world 
coming faintly to her ears, and the 
cries of peoples and nations and of 
persons whom the world accounts im- 
portant, soundiny like the voices of 
children at play in the muddy street 
outside; and indeed that is all they are, 
compared to her, children making 
mud pies or playing at shop outside 
the financier’s office.” 

A Sister is a woman courageous and 
brave. She does not murmur if poverty 
and want crowd her. She remembers 
that the birds of the air and foxes of 
the field were richer than her divine 
Bridegroom. Crushing hardships draw 
a smile from her lips because she 
knows Christ’s cross was not light. 
And if persecutions flare up, she can 
walk gallantly to the gallows or face 
a firing squad as her Sisters in Christ 
have done before her. The fierce ha- 
tred of a wild Nero or a Catholic- 
killing Queen Elizabeth hold no terror 
for her. She is a woman who can die 
bravely for Christ in swampy jungles 
or in modern cities, and in dying beg 
forgiveness for her murderers and the 
Church’s enemies. Calvary for the 
body means Easter for the soul. 

The next time you see a Sister be- 
decking the church altar with flowers, 
sweeping and dusting the sanctuary, 
changing the linens en the table of the 
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Lord, remember you are looking at a__ than he who rules a nation.” A Sister 
woman of God, whose life is devoted _ is not only greater than kings and pres- 
to Him and the winning of her per- _idents; she is also the greatest of the 
sonal sanctification. Someone has said, daughters of God; for, like Mary, she 
“Who conquers his own soul is greater _ has chosen the better part. 


big 


The Eternal Flame 


Tt was the night before D-Day. In the shadows of an English orchard 
the 750 men of the 506th Parachute Infantry Regiment’s 3rd Battalion waited. 
Their youthful commanding officer, Lt. Col. Robert L. Wolverton of Elkins, 
W. Va., spoke in the darkness. He told them of their hazardous drop behind 


German lines, gave last-minute instructions. 


Then he said: “Men, I’m not a religious man, and I don’t know your feel- 
ings; but I am going to ask you to pray with me for the success of our mission. - 
While we pray, let us kneel and not look down but raise our faces to the sky.” 
Only the creak of belts and the subdued clash of helmets sounded as the 
silent men uncovered and knelt. 


The colonel prayed. Then he quipped: “That’s all, boys. We'll meet 
in the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City the first D-Day anniversary after the 
war.” At 12:45 a. . they took off. Only 135 of the 750 survived. 


A year later survivors kept Colonel Wolverton’s date in Kansas City. Some 
hitchhiked. Two rode double on a motorcycle from Stockton, Calif. Many 
brought their wives. After a sober dinner, they gathered at the foot of the 
towering stone shaft where a flame burns eternally in commemoration of 
Kansas City’s war dead. 


Colonel Wolverton’s prayer of two years previous was repeated: “God 
Almighty, in a few short hours we will be in battle with the enemy. We do 
not join battle afraid. We do not ask favors or indulgence, but ask You, if 
You will, to use us as Your instrument for the right and as an aid in returning 
peace to the world. We do not know or ask what our fate will be. We ask 
only this, that if die we must, we die as men would die, without complain- 
ing, without pleading, and safe in the feeling that we have done our best 
for what we believed was right. Oh Lord, protect our loved ones and be near 
us in the fire ahead, and with us now as we each pray to You,” 


Listening, the 46 remembered one man who was not with them—Colonel 
Wolverton, found a few hours after the invasion, his body riddled with bullets, 
his throat pierced by a German bayonet, Newsweek (17 June °46). 
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Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


“Me” said my daughter, the 
morning before her wedding, 
“you haven’t offered one bit of moth- 
erly advice!” 

Laughingly, I replied, “Just don’t 
use newspapers to line shelves; then 
your mother-in-law can’t check by the 
dates when you last changed them.” 

“That’s no laughing matter.” Sally 
was serious. “I want my marriage to 
click!” 

After we'd kissed the newlyweds 
good-by, that little téte-a-téte haunted 
us. How could we help those fresh- 
men? We played inquiring reporter; 
then compiled the following notes for 
Sally’s scrapbook. 

Nancy offered a sheet from grand- 
mother’s autograph album, fly-leafed 
1883: “Before marriage it’s all honey 
and pie; after marriage it’s root hog or 
die!” 

Here’s a prize winner: 
“When once you've made 
your selection, let it remain 
forever settled and give your 
entire thoughts to prepara- 
tion for domestic use. Some 
keep them in pickle, others 
in hot water. Even poor vari- 
eties may be made sweet, ten- 
der, and good by garnishing 
with patience, 





with smiles and flavored with kisses, 
Wrap in a mantle of charity, keep 
warm with a steady fire of domestic 
devotion. Serve often with peaches and: 
cream. When thus prepared, husbands 
will keep for years.” 

Keeping them for years calls for 
more diplomacy than Churchill and 
Molotov ever coined. There’s an old 
proverb, “Never let the sun set on your 
anger.” Differences settled at the start, 
miscarry; nurtured, they hatch ter- 
mites. 

Every bride should take a course in 
domestic silence and make that her yell 
in the School of Discretion. Make it a 
habit never to yell, unless the house is 
on fire. If you must have an argument, 
just act a little on the sad side; that'll 
defrost him, every time. It’s the tongue 
that divides the team. The wife who 
uses horse sense never becomes a nag. 

Always laugh at his jokes, 
no matter how moldy. A man 
likes to laugh with his wife. 
Even if you can tell the same 
joke better than he, don’t 
take over. 

Appreciate hubby’s gifts. 
He'll glow with pleasure if 
you praise him and be far 
more likely to repeat, even if 
he gives you the shotgun he 
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has always wanted. As long as he 
brings home the bacon, don’t beef if 
he forgets am anniversary, You can, 
too, casually mention the event days 
in advance or helpfully mark his fresh 
desk calendar on New Year’s. It isn’t 
always easy for Bill to bring the flowers 
and candy he proffered as sweetheart; 
marrying you gave him a bread-and- 
butter complex. 

When he comes home tired and 
and wants to get i off his chest, do 
you listen, or fill him with neighbor- 
hood jabberwocky? Don’t encourage 
him to find a good listener elsewhere. 
From fusses to fur coats, a wife must 
learn to give and take, mostly take. 
Soothe, sympathize, and subtly flatter 
him with that “You're wonderful, 
darling” look. 

Unless you can afford two newspa- 
pers, always read it before himself 
comes home, and carefully refold it. 

“Tf he turns out to be one of those 
on-the-dot fellows, and it’s your ten- 
dency to be late,” warned a veteran, 
“if you can’t slow down his swing, 
speed up yours; or some day he won’t 
wait. On the other hand, if it’s his 
habit to tarry and you’re the punctual 
one, just push his watch up a bit to 
put him on the run.” 

No matter how tired you may be, 
never turn down his invitation to step 
out. Just put on an extra swipe of lip- 
stick and sing, “Let’s go!” Always 
thank him for sprees. Just a simple, 
“That was fun tonight,” while getting 
ready for bed will do; but let the poor 
plugger know you are him-partial. 
Pardon me and please and thank you 


are the marital triune triumphant. Be 
the courtesy ever so humble, there’s 
nothing like a “Thanks, Jack” to in- 
vite more dish drying. 

Encourage him to help around the 
kitchen. If you praise him enough, 
you'll be surprised what a good helper 
he can be, for free. A husband who 
experiments with household imple- 
ments while they’re new isn’t likely to 
depart from them when they’re old. 
A broken dish isn’t so tragic as a 
broken heart. Of course, a good wife 
always helps her husband with the 
housework and doesn’t try to whine 
him round her little finger. 

Always, when Johnay comes march- 
ing home, sound the all-clear on bath- 
room Occupancy and personal proper- 
ties. You’ve had that cubicle all day, 
and his yodeling sounds better at a 
distance, anyway. 

Here’s something our grandmothers 
knew. If you’re late getting home, first 
set the table; then put the kettle on. 
When hubby comes home hungry, im- 
mediately he scans the table, If that’s 
set, all’s set! He'll relax to radio and 
read. But if you’re circling like a Mary- 
go-round, and the table is not set, he'll 
bellow the unprintable! 

A Voice of Experience told our 
Sally, “To secure perfect peace when 
breakfast you're makin’, let him flip 
the pancakes, while you turn the ba- 
con; then brag on him.” Praises plus 
pancakes equal. .ego inflation. But 
there'll be deflation if you promise hot 
biscuits and come up with cold toast. 

It doesn’t pay to feed him too fancy 
the first few months; you’ve got to 
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keep it up. Remember the four-corner- 
ed meal, followed with simple dessert, 
good coffee, and a smile, will get you 
lots further than trick recipes which 
too often turn out flops. Don’t serve 
him just one canned thing after an- 
other! Never approach him on an un- 
pleasant subject until after coffee. Sis- 
ter, that is when to discuss a budget 
increase, a move to a More expensive 
apartment, or having those friends of 
yours in. 

It’s smooth when you don’t have to 
live in the same town with your in- 
laws. If you must, make the best of it. 
Be sly enough never to criticize his 
relatives; then he won’t X-ray yours. 
Point up their good qualities; he'll fol- 
low suit. When they come to visit, de- 
liberately invite their admiration, for 


those headaches from recurring kin. 


can’t be cured with aspirin. It really 
pays to make a chum of his mother. 
Accept her advice—you don’t have to 
use it. When gift day rolls around, be 
smart enough to spend like amounts 
on both mothers. 

Never greet your husband with a 
greasy pan, unless you're going to bake 
a cake in it. Wave-set hair should al- 
ways be camouflaged with a bright 
kerchief which adds to rather than de- 
tracts from the general ensemble. 

When those first honeymoon days 
begin to settle into the marriage rou- 
tine, don’t turn on Niagara if one 
morning your Prince Charming dashes 
off without kissing you good-by. Kiss- 
ing should never become just a habit; 
it loses value. It’s something sacred. 
Keep it so. 


August 


A very undesirable place to live is 
just beyond your income. Those two 
little’ words, charge it, have erased 
many a vacation or kept the doctor’s 
bill waiting. Money saved for extra liv- 
ing pays higher dividends in travel and 
entertainment, enjoyed together, than 
money spent on gadgets, glad rags, 
doodads. 

As soon as feasible, pick out a mort- 
gage-covered cottage and start paying 
on it, Choose one you can afford, not 
a white elephant which will rob you 
of vacations, youth, and good times. 
Have a little garden. “The man who 
plants his own apple tree will never 
betray his own country.” 

Have a joint bank account. Speak of 
our house, our car. Condition your 
minds to teamwork; soon you'll be un- 
able to think in terms of my. Have a 
joint hobby, too. If every young couple 
made an honest effort to do this, courts 
of domestic relations would shrivel. 

Aside from a joint hobby, have one 
of your own, too. Husbands love to 
ask guests, “Have you seen the little 
lady’s bell collection?” 

Never let housework completely 
consume you. There’s nothing worse 
than a fuss-Bertha. Most men value a 
good-natured, smiling wife far more 
than a spotless house. 

Marion advises, “Don’t show your 
affection and housewifely skill by pick- 
ing up socks, pipes, and papers he'll 
spill. If you do this retrieving the first 
year you're wed, you'll be -bending 
down, sister, until you’re dead.” 

So long as he brings home the fry- 
ing chicken, don’t worry about his go- 
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ing out with, another. You can find 
more profitable exercise than jump- 
ing at conclusions. When suspicion 
comes, jealousy cannot be far away. 
Stamp it out immediately, Mrs. T. J.C. 
put it this way, “Prove he’s first licu- 
tenant in your life. For supreme hap- 
piness, rule out strife; then you'll have 
straight marching from June through 
May. Success will be yours till your 
golden wedding day.” 

Here’s an old record worth playing 
over and over: “Never open up his 
mail or search his pockets; for if he 
has your trust, he’ll never two-time.” 

If he wants to step out with the boys, 
why gripe? Don’t you enjoy afternoon 
jam sessions with your pals? Love can 
work wonders, but it doesn’t always 
change a night owl into a homing 
pigeon, 
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Make friends of your neighbors; but 
don’t overdo. Have them in while hub- 
by is at work. No man likes to come 
home and find them underfoot, every 
time; neither does he appreciate your 
being at their house during his off 
hours. 

Occasionally do have invited guests; 
but never ask them to stay too long. 
“Guests, like fish, smell after three 
days.” To have someone in for a meal 
is stimulating. Never let your guests 
monopolize you, though. Man likes to 
feel he’s king in his own castle. 

From all this you gather marriage 
isn’t a prolonged honeymoon. Go into 
it with determination to love the other 
fellow enough to make him happy, 
rather than being made happy your- 
self. A wedding doesn’t make a mar- 
riage; that’s a lifetime job. 


Sharp 


Joe Murray, graduate of St. Joseph’s college in Philadelphia, was on sentry 
duty after the. Battle of Bulge. He challenged a jeep rider who was dressed 


in a U.S. chaplain’s uniform. 


“Well, if you are a Catholic priest, I must see your papers,” said doubting 


Joe. The papers seemed O. K. 


A closer look at the “padre” somehow made Joe more uneasy. With a silent 
prayer, he said, “See here, if you are a Catholic priest, you should be able to 
give me the response to this: Introbo ad altare Det.” 


The. blankest kind of look was. the rider’s reply. The “padre” was a Ger- 


man spy. 


Anna M. O'Neill. 








Home run for Dubuque 


S® Gaseball Crowds Out Crime 






owa’s Boys’ Baseball program at- 

tracts from 200 to 300 lads into vari- 
ous leagues, which keeps them so busy 
at healthful sport that they haven't 
time to engage in vandalism. What is 
more important is that their friends, 
both boys and girls, have become so 
interested that baseball is their para- 
mount summer interest, Finally, the 
program has greatly enhanced family 
spirit; for, night after night during the 
summer months, whole families, and 
indeed, entire neighborhoods, go to 
the athletic park to watch the young- 
sters, clad in attractive uniforms, play 
genuine baseball. 

Behind the Dubuque 
which has attained so much import- 
ance that a new stadium is scheduled 
for 1947 to accommodate the crowds 
that regularly attend the games, is the 
story of a man’s faith in youth and 
his tireless leadership. 

In March, 1944, Carl V. Riley, a 
member of the Dubuque County Bar 
association, and district court reporter, 
came to an interesting conclusion, He 
knew that few boys who played ball 
were brought into juvenile court. He 
knew that Dubuque, like all other 


cities, was due for a wave of youthful 


Nis JuNE to September, Dubuque, 


program, . 


By AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 
Condensed from the 


Precious Blood Messenger* 


crime if something was not done to 
counteract it, by directing the restless 
energies of young people, especially 
boys, into wholesome channels. And 
he knew, too, that the summer months 
would be dangerous because there was 
less parental supervision and more 
spending money, because of prevailing 
high pay scales. 

In his youth, Riley had been a good 
ballplayer. He was fond of the sport, 
and yearned to have Dubuque boys, in- 
cluding his own sons, interested. Years 
back, Dubuque had been a famous 
baseball town with an excellent park, 
and an enthusiastic citizenry. Noted 
players had started on the road to fame 
through their games in the Iowa city, 
among them the late Charles Comis- 
key, Tom Loftus, Red Faber, and Clar- 
ence Rowland, president of the Pacific 
Coast league. However, for the past 
sevetal decades, basebali had been a 
bygone sport. Practically all that the 
boys knew about baseball was what 
they learned from newspapers and 
radio. 

Riley broached his idea to Gerald 
McAleece, public-school director of 
athletics. The two thought alike, and 
together they conceived a_ baseball 
school for boys. If this proved success- 
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ful, a complete program would be set 
up. 

Before he could go ahead, Riley had 
to secure sponsors. Civic groups agreed 
to back the program with financial 
support, among them the Elks, Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
the Chamber of Commerce. These 
groups agreed to sponsor the age 14 to 
17 teams. 

The younger boys, from ten to 13 
years, also were to have teams, bear- 
ing the names of famous ball clubs, 
Yankees, Pirates, Cardinals, White 
Sox, Cubs, and the like. The smaller 
boys were sponsored by the Catholic 
Youth Organization and the Dubuque 
recreation department. 

The next step was to secure good 
uniforms. Riley is a firm believer in 
the principle, set forth by Knute Rock- 
ne, that a well-uniformed team is es- 
sential to good playing, for the boys 
take pride in being members of such 
a group. Snappy uniforms were se- 
cured for the older teams, while the 
smaller boys were supplied with color- 
ful shirts. 

From the start, the plan won popu- 
lar attention and support. The Du- 
buque Telegraph Herald gave the 
program excellent publicity. The Du- 
buque recreation department backed 
the project in every possible way. In 
June, 1944, the first Boys’ Baseball 
school was started; during the first 
week, it enrolled 200 boys between 
the ages of ten and 17, 

The boys were given a two weeks’ 
training course under direction of 


former ballplayers still deeply inter- 
ested in the game. The younger play- 
ers showed their appreciation by 
wholehearted cooperation. They made 
rapid progress, delighting their in- 
structors with their talent and enthusi- 
asm. 

At the conclusion of the school, the 
boys were asked if they wished to go 
ahead with the summer program. 
They shouted their willingness. They 
were divided into teams; managers 
were selected by Riley and his asso- 
ciates from among a group of men 
who knew a great deal about baseball. 
Those men saw to it that the boys prac- 
ticed regularly, just like players in the 
big leagues. The boys practiced faith- 
fully. Their big thrill was the competi- 
tion, with other lads of their own age, 
before crowds of cheering parents, 
relatives, and friends. 

The high light of the program was 
Amateur Baseball week, when the 
championship was determined, The 
mayor issued a proclamation; other 
attractions were canceled. Interest in 
baseball reached a new peak as throngs 
swarmed to the athletic park each 
night. 

At summer’s end, Dubuque citizens 
took stock. To their gratification, they 
found that the city’s youth-crime rec- 
ord had been remarkably low. Chil- 
dren’s health .was generally better. 
Best of all, a broad spirit of tolerance 
manifested itself throughout the city— 
all classes, creeds, and colors had been 
represented on the teams and in the 
cheering sections. The Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dubuque endorsed the pro- 
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gram, as did the president of the Du- 
buque Ministerial association. Need- 
less to say, it was agreed to repeat the 
program in 1945. 

The program is now in its third sea- 
son, with a great increase in number 
of players. Many servicemen have af- 
filiated with the older league, com- 
posed of lads over 17. This was formed 
in 1945 by Riley and his associates to 
make room for the boys who had out- 
grown competition with younger play- 
ers. 

There is talk of Dubuque’s joining 
a tri-state baseball organization, Rep 
resentatives of the big leagues have 
come to Dubuque to see the boys in 
action, and have discovered promising 
material for future major-league play- 
ers. Baseball’s high commissioner, Al- 
bert Chandler, has praised the program 
highly. 


“Baseball is completely American 
because it depends upon the many in- 
stead of the few,” Riley declares. “And 
it likewise depends upon organization, 
at which Americans are especially 
good. To run even a sandlot game, 
there must be organization. A head of 
the league is necessary, and so is a staff 
to maintain the baseball diamond. If a 
game is to be played at night, lights 
have to be installed and kept in order. 
Good umpires must be developed. 
Uniforms and equipment must be pur- 
chased and cared for. There must be 
an analysis of the game as played, so 
that league baseball may be maintain- 
ed as far as possible; and adequate 
newspaper and radio publicity, to stim- 
ulate fan interest. The game itself de- 
pends upon not one player but the 
entire team. This means the interest of 
many, real democracy in action.” 





tty 
The Pledge 


In December, I was giving a retreat at the convent of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor in Grand Rapids, Mich. At the close, the Bishop empowered me 
to receive the vows of those who were renewing their profession. During the 
ceremony two old men were sitting in the back of the chapel. One of them 
leaned over as he saw the Sisters approach the altar with lighted candles and 
said, “What they doin’?” The man addressed had once been a big Irishman, 
but years of dissipation in drink had ruined a great body. He looked with pity- 
ing eye on his less intelligent Catholic friend and said, “Don’t you know?” 
“No!” said the other. “Do you?” The old Irishman closed both eyes solemnly 
and nodded Yes. Then he leaned over, and in loud whisper, meant to be in 
keeping with the place, he said, “They're goin’ up to take the pledge.” 

And so they were. Raymond Oosdyke, O.F.M. Conv. 
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Out of the darkness 


: Sanctity Is Sanity * 


By PETER MICHAELS 


Condensed from the Torch* 


Nothing like the institution this article 
describes exists today; but some day something 
like it might. 


my insanity I was indebted to our 

ruthless civilization. For restora- 
tion, I can thank God and a Catholic 
asylum known as the Sanctuary. 

As a child, I was sensitive, fairly in- 
telligent, demanding spiritual growth 
and a satisfactory explanation of the 
ultimate meaning of life. I received 
neither. My misfortune was not singu- 
lar; it was the lot of all children in a 
sea of suburbs surrounding an indus- 
trial metropolis we shall call New Jeru- 
salem. I have no doubt millions more 
are equally underprivileged. My par- 
ents were not very happily married. 

We were not sent to Sunday school. 
Considering the liberality of the neigh- 
boring Protestant church, that was just 
as well. We were well fed, well housed, 
well educated. We were taught to eat 
everything on our plates, and turn off 
the lights in unoccupied rooms. Other 
than that we just grew. God was never 
mentioned, at home or in school. 

Does this background suggest tyran- 
ny and oppression? Of course not. My 
brothers and sisters managed to get 


V ou sEE before you an ex-lunatic. For 


through childhood without great pain. 
The little things over which I cried my 
eyes out at night didn’t bother their 
sleep. 

I was unhappy nearly all the time. 
After a while I was tormented by mis- 
conceptions about sex, gleaned from 
whispered revelations of my playmates. 
My parents neglected to give me any 
information on this important subject. 

I reached adolescence, but that was 
about as far as I got. Delayed maturity, 
I suppose you would call it. Anyhow, 
for 15 years I practiced what I could of 
childlike charm, and refused to mature, 
Not that I did it consciously. I carefully 
went from job to job; always the be- 
ginner, always leaving before I had a 
chance to get any place. I thought dim- 
ly that in the future I would get mar- 
ried, but never correlated the idea with 
the man at hand. Not that I didn’t fall 
in love. I fell wildly in love numerous 
times, When you don’t have God to 
love, you love men as though they were 
God. It is an unhealthy love; it never 
endures, always ends in misery. 

I don’t know what a psychiatrist 
would make of my Peter Pan period; I 
think I understand it rather well now. 
With maturity one must choose his life 
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path and set out upon it. My dilemma 
was that I couldn’t choose because no 
acceptable path offered. I might have 
settled down to a respectable, secular, 
bourgeois existence, intent on making 
money and fulfilling my social duties, 
As far as I was concerned, that meant 
surrender to meaninglessness, and I 
refused to capitulate. 

It is not easy to stave off maturity. 
The moment of decision constantly 
threatens. To ease things | tried all 
the escape mechanisms at which I had 
been adept since childhood: daydream- 
ing, drinking, overeating, reading. 
Eventually, I concentrated on day- 
dreaming as an inexpensive escape de- 
vice and the one least pregnable to 
outside criticism. I became the tragic 
heroine of a world set to my own stand- 
ards. A poor world it was (except in its 
poignant appreciation of my hidden 
virtues), but it compared well with the 
hopeless existence in which I was 
otherwise involved. My lack of virtue 
was singular and the absence of self- 
discipline in my life pathetic. 

Eventually I severed relations with 
the “real” world and retired into my 
dreams, which were by now not so 
much dreams as a continuing coma. 
Besides being uncooperative, I threw a 
few big scenes, with weeping, gnash- 
ing of teeth, and threats of general vio- 
lence to all who disturbed my lethargy. 

Had my family been richer they 
“might have agreed to the suggestion 
of the psychiatrist that I be removed to 
.a fashionable booby hatch where guests 

-are accommodated for as little as 


$1,600 a month. Had they been poorer, 
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or less kind, I would have been shunted 
off to the state repository for this sort 
of human wreckage. It happened, by 
God’s providence, that there had lately 
been established near our town a place 
called the Sanctuary, about which little 
was known except that it was Catholic, 
a new kind of insane asylum, not very 
much interested in money one way or 
another, and that the nuns running it 
seemed kind. 

I arrived there after dark one night, 
the heavens and I both raining tears. 
I remember a clean white bed in a 
peaceful private room, a kind, smiling 
face, some medicine to drink, and 
oblivion. When I awoke it was morn- 
ing, and angels were singing in the 
distance. At least that was what I 
thought I heard. I fell back to sleep, 
and it was six months before my im- 
pressions became so clear again. 

I actually did have a. private room 
at the Sanctuary. True, its walls stop- 
ped short of the ceiling, and its locks 
were outside. But it was a place where 
I could sometimes be alone; and soli- 
tude is an inestimable privilege for the 
mentally disturbed. People are usually 
afraid to leave mental patients alone 
for fear they will commit suicide. It 
was a priest-chaplain of a public asy- 
lum who discovered that the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament is a much 
more effective restraint against self-de- 
struction than physical measures. Any- 
how, the Blessed Sacrament was in a 


-chapel. not far from my room, and | 


was allowed my peace. High: Mass was 


_ sung every morning: by the nuns and 


their convalescent patients; they were 
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the “angels” I had heard. The ex- 
quisitely pure music of the chant was 
entirely new to me. I had been reared 
on Bach and Beethoven at best, Shosta- 
kovich and boogie-woogie at frequent 
worst. For the first several months of 
my stay at the Sanctuary I heard no 
music except the chant of Mass and 
Benediction. It never failed to affect 
me, and worked, I am sure, a sort of 
purification of my aesthetic sense. 

My room had a big Byzantine cruci- 
fix painted on one wall, Otherwise it 
was white, rather bare, and usually 
sunny. I had to lie in bed to read 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted,” lettered on the 
ceiling. 

For those first six months I declined 
to feed or dress myself. Otherwise I 
was nearly always docile, always in- 
different. I sat through Mass, faintly 
aware of lights in the distance. I walk- 
ed miles, putting one foot mechanically 
in front of the other, but looking 
neither right nor left, and oblivious 
of the seasons. They tell me the scar 
over my right eye commemorates a 
fellow patient’s indignation at my hav- 
ing persistently walked on her heels. 
I do not remember, I do not remember, 
either, that I was blessed every night 
by the priest; and I could not have 
known all the prayers that ascended on 
my behalf. 

Popular sentiment is right about the 
therapeutic effects of time. Wounds of 
half a lifetime do not mend overnight. 
The soul which has sealed itself against 
an unsympathetic world is not going 
to take down the barriers the minute 


the noise has receded and a friendly 
voice coos. The more a soul has been 
betrayed in the past by false promises 
of a new reality, the more reluctance 
it has to exposing itself again. I was 
lucky on that score, not having fallen 
prey to the psychoanalysts, I had 
wounds to lick, but they were relative- 
ly minor lacerations. Then after six 
months I opened the gate just a little 
and took a look. 

Father Paul was giving his daily 
homily. Every day for six months he 
had been saying a few words on the 
love of God, and I had never yet even 
noticed him. What caught my _atten- 
tion was a bit from the 90th psalm: 
“He will overshadow thee with His 
shoulders, and under His wings thou 
shalt trust.” He repeated it several 
times, and I had a warm, protected 
feeling. 

I spent the next four or five months 
opening the door all the way, so I could 
come out and explore this new world 
of purity and peace, patience and char- 
ity. During that time I was never re- 
minded, .cither by myself or anyone 
else, of a former world of noise, ten- 
sion, struggle, and heartbreak, The 
other patients were remote: my neigh- 
bors at Mass, the group at folk singing, 
people walking beside me, or in the 
distance. The Sisters. (imperturbable 
and quietly authoritative), the prayers 
I was learning, the music I was being 
taught, the picture books I looked at, 
the sewing I did, the gardening, and 
especially the talks with Father Paul: 
these were my realities. In small doses, 
Father taught me about Christianity, 
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stressing the doctrine of God’s provi- 
dence. He made it seem, as it is, the 
most exciting story in the world. I 
believed everything. 

I also believed, as he told me, that 
it was important for me to get up when 
called in the morning, string the beads 
carefully, look my best, and try always 
to be cheerful. As I look back I can see 
that this began the training of my will, 
which had completely disappeared. 
From the first day, I was on a schedule 
which changed with my changing con- 
dition. At first I was allowed an hour 
and a half to dress and an hour and a 
quarter for lunch. By the time I had 
reduced these operations to normal, 
my day’s program was so full that I 
could fall into a deep and satisfactory 
night’s sleep. Let no one belittle insti- 
tutional routine. Its therapeutic effects 
on weak-willed moderns cannot be 
overestimated. 

One might say I had dropped from 
adolescence back into childhood. I 
guess a patient does have to begin all 
over again if he got off to a bad start. 
But it is wonderful how fast he catches 
up. I had arrived at late adolescence in 
no time, blissfully happy, and little 
suspecting that I would never mature 
in this artificially protected atmos- 
phere. 

The time had come to push the bird 
from the nest that it might learn to fly. 
My parents were invited to visit me. 
I had forgotten they existed, but now 
I suddenly realized how much I loved 
them. Then all the past came tumbling 
back into my consciousness; the pain 
of it, the incomprehensibility of it, and 
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the wild, sharp contrast of it with the 
world of God and His overshadowing 
shoulders. I went to my room and 
wept. 

After a while Father Paul arrived 
with a decanter of wine and some 
glasses. A glass of wine and a warm 
bath is St. Thomas Aquinas’ remedy 
for melancholy. I cheered up, and 
Father Paul began talking. He put the 
two worlds together for me: the real 
but partial one of the Sanctuary, and 
the phony secular one with the real 
people in it. He reviewed my past life 
in the light of eternity. What had 


seemed like chaos was chaos; what had © 


seemed silly (like advertising slogans, 
pep meetings for salesmen, and the 
pompous trappings of avarice) was 
silly; what had seemed futile (the end- 
less pursuit of money) was futile; and 
the few things that had seemed preci- 
ous were indeed precious. Then he 
made me see that God was at work in 
that world, notably in the case of my 
own life. Finally he showed me my 
family and friends as also bound up 
in the scheme of God’s providence. 

Before I fell off into a peaceful sleep 
several hours later, I had an integrated, 
if oversimplified, view of life. I was 
also cured. After that I condescended 
to grow up. 

I was baptized a week after my talk 
with Father Paul, and spent three 
more months at the Sanctuary getting 
my sea legs. During that time I met 
the Catholic Action leaders from New 
Jerusalem. They used to come out and 
give talks to convalescents on the inte- 
grated Christian life, with a view to- 
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ward helping them plan their future. 
I’ve lived at C. A. headquarters since 
coming out. : 

Quite a few “graduates” pf the Sanc- 
tuary are around. Most are cases simi- 
lar to mine, cases of the spiritually 
underprivileged. They are the easiest 
to cure. That is, they are the easiest 
for the Sanctuary to cure. Secular in- 
stitutions have almost 100% failure 
with them; since such places conspicu- 
ously omit any mention of God, it is 
not surprising that they fail to heal 
souls sick for want of Him. That’s an 
oversimplification, of course, but the 
essence of the thing. 

Don’t they have doctors at the Sanc- 
tuary? Of course. But they don’t work 
much with cases like mine, which re- 
spond, given time, to good natural and 
supernatural conditions, Doctors are 
doing interesting work with nutrition, 
drugs, and skilled surgery in cases 
where these help. Besides, with the 
priests and nuns they are working out 
a sort of Christian abnormal psychol- 
ogy. Until it is fully developed, the 
Sanctuary operates in the light of what 
they already know, and in disregard 
of the bulk of secular theory. 

Sanctuary methods are not curious 
from the viewpoint of Christian com- 
mon sense, but contrast sharply with 
accepted therapy in important respects. 
The Sanctuary won’t use shock treat- 
ments, as they consider them danger- 
ous. 

Also they consider interminable 
baths an admission of medical failure, 
and they rarely have to resort to physi- 
cal restraint. They decline to take pa- 
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tients of the type psychologists call 
“psychopathic personalities,” on the 
grounds that this is just a fancy name 
given to bad people by doctors who 
don’t believe in free will. 

On the positive side, they’ve done 
wonders by application of some super- 
natural remedies. Their most spectacu- 
lar successes are with exorcism. Some 
seeming insanity, especially of the vio- 
lent sort, is really possession. After all, 
70% of Americans are not baptized; 
so it is not surprising that diabolical 
influence is prevalent. There has been 
a steady stream of testimony to this 
effect, such as an uproar in the violent 
ward of an institution when the Bless- 
ed Sacrament is brought into the build- 
ing unknown and unseen by the in- 
mates in question. Little is officially 
said about this because of the con- 
temporary unbelief and ridicule in 
regard to diabolism. But, the Sanctuary 
has arranged with the bishop for exor- 
cisms where necessary. 

Another thing the Sanctuary is 
working with is absolution. A lot of 
neuroses and insanity results directly 
or indirectly from a guilty conscience. 
Psychoanalysis messes up many of 
these cases by trying to destroy the 
conscience instead of the sin. By the 
time the Sanctuary gets patients it is 
no simple matter to elicit an intelligible 
account of the original difficulty, but 
Father Paul tries every way possible to 
clear their consciences. With non-Cath- 
olics, as most of them are, he works to 
get them to make an act of perfect con- 
trition. Where he succeeds, their recov- 
ery is rapid, 
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Among related matters are scruples, 
taking a variety of non-religious forms, 
the most familiar being the compulsion 
neurosis. Here it is a matter chiefly of 
obtaining absolute obedience from the 
patient. 

The Sanctuary works a lot with 
music, too, I mentioned the chant. 
Practically the only other kind is folk 
music. Music must be simple and pure 
for disturbed people. 

There is no occupational therapy in 
the self-conscious sense, but everyone 
is given something useful and creative 
to do. The nuns consider it hypocritical 
of society first to destroy people with 
mechanical, deadening work, and then 
appropriate huge sums to restore them 





& MIGHT be said I owe my con- 
version to the Catholic faith to a 
mere accident. In 1932, I was at- 
tending the Catholic Academic weeks 
at Salzburg. Though this was unusual 
for a student of Protestant theology, I 
cannot claim to have gone there from 
more than curiosity. For three weeks I 
lived in one of the cells which the kind 
Benedictines had evacuated for us in 
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with work more or less like what they 
should have been doing all the time. 
The Sanctuary never willingly sends 
anyone back to his old work if it’s the 
monotonous type. They are partial to 
subsistence farming as the basis for 
a new life. 

The nuns are the heart of the Sanc- 
tuary. They are semi-contemplatives 
established especially for this work. 
They come in at all ages, mostly drawn 
from the lay apostolate. They have 
conspicuously balanced personalities 
and great holiness. Every person work- 
ing in the Sanctuary leads a dedicated 
life; that is why the institution cannot 
expand as it would like, and as people 
are clamoring to have it do. 


Exploring the Missal 


LIVING BOOK... 


By JOHN HENNIG 
Condensed from the Irish Monthly* 


St. Peter’s, the most ancient monastery 
on German soil, where Sts, Rupert and 
Virgil had resided. Every morning we 
were present at dialogue Mass, occupy- 
ing the ancient and beautiful pews in 
the monks’ choir. Noticing that my 
fellow students read the Latin answers 
from a book, I went to the nearest 
bookshop to get such a book for my- 
self. Now, I happened to know only 
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the Latin word missale, not the Ger- 


man word Messbuch. Asking for a 
missale, 1 was shown a splendid leath- 
er-bound, gilt-edged edition juxta typ- 
icam Vaticanam, rather than a Ger- 
man Messbuch, which might have 
been more suitable for an outsider and 
beginner like me. The price was high, 
and, as my resources were limited, I 
hesitated a moment. That moment was 
decisive. Had I refused or had I known 
the German word Messbuch and pur- 
chased a cheaper, abridged Missal for 
the Laity, I feel I would not yet be a 
Catholic. 

That day I did not go to lectures. Sit- 
ting in my cell, I tried to find in the 
book what the timetable of our lectures 
gave as the “program” for the Mass 
of the following morning. “Aug. 9,” it 
said: “Vigil of St. Lawrence, 2. Or. 
B.V.M., 3. Or. S. Romani, Glor. om.” 
What was I to make of that? I looked 
for a table of contents. There was none. 
I discovered to my dismay that my 
book consisted actually of three or four 
“books,” each with a new pagination. 
At first I thought I had been given a 
copy in which the binder had erred. 

I had made up my mind to pretend 
I was a Catholic. At lunch time, in the 
restaurant, I heard a girl saying how 
dificult it was to use a missal. How 
often since have I heard that com- 
plaint! A young clerical student from 
Alsace kindly took out his missal and 
explained matters to her. I listened 
eagerly, but I remember well. that I 
did not dare to look at the book with 
_ for fear they mgs realize I was 

n “alien.” 
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By the end of the week, T had de- 
veloped a certain proficiency in han- 
dling the colored ribbons, and every 
morning I was well prepared. I did not 
miss a single word. Since then, the 
missal has remained my favorite study, 
an abundant source of enlightenment. 
As-a layman, I am now discussing the 
missal as a work of literature, or, to 
speak more exactly, the external struc- 
ture of the missal. 

The missal appears at first sight to 
be the most badly arranged book in 
the world. Any other must be studied 


. from its beginning. (Hebrew books— 


and thrillers—must be studied from 
the end.) The missal, however, must 
be studied from the middle, and not 
even the exact middle; somewhere to- 
wards the end of the first third, or bet- 
ter, the second seventh, of it we find 
the section entitled Ordo Missae. In the 
latter portion of the Ordo, there is a 
section entitled Canon Missae, in 
which we find in big print the words 
of Consecration. From those few sa- 
cred lines we have to work our way 
backward and forward to gain an un- 
derstanding of what the missal really 
is. 

There is no other book which has 
a core in the same sense as the missal. 
The Bible is arranged in a kind of 
chronological order and subdivided 
into groups of books similar in char- 
acter, such as historical, prophetical, 
poetical, narrative, and pastoral writ- 
ings. No one can say which is the cen- 
tral book of the Bible. 

The most .striking similarity be- 
tween the missal and the Bible, by rea- 
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son of which these two books hold a 
unique position in world literature, is 
that they originated from various peri- 
ods widely apart in time, The books 
of the Bible, in their origin, cover 
roughly 1,000 years; the missal, as we 
have it at present, is the product of 
1,900 years, but as it contains extracts 
from Holy Scripture, it covers a much 
longer period. 

The books of the Bible originated 
from the countries around the Eastern 
Mediterranean. In the production of 
the missal the nations of Western Eu- 


rope have been most prominent, but all _ 


regions of the world have contributed. 
The feast of St. Rose takes us to Peru; 
the feast of the Holy Family originated 
in Canada; in the appendixes to the 
missal for the great missionary Orders 
we hear the voices of Africa, India, and 
Japan, and when a few years ago an 
Irish bishop edited the first complete 
Latin-English missal ever printed in 
Ireland, he added the supplement for 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Some scholars hold that the great 
epics of world literature, such as those 
on Ulysses, the Nibelungs, and King 
Arthur, are based on an oral tradition 
of many generations. We sometimes 
hear of court cases where a legal ruling 
made several centuries ago is invoked, 
and we know of lawbooks which were 
compiled in the course of centuries. 
But what are all those in comparison 
with the Bible and the missal, where 
texts which originated almost 3,000 
years ago are used side by side and 
interwoven with texts composed with- 
in the last few years? We have inter- 
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national publications, such as those 
issued by the various offices of the late 
League of Nations, published in 20 
languages. But what book is there save 
the missal which unites the whole 
world every day in expressing the in- 
timate spiritual life of the individual 
man and woman? 

The most striking difference be- 
tween the Bible and the missal is that 
the latter is not closed; that is to say, 
its contents are not fixed once and for 
all. To be sure, as regards the Canon 
of the Mass, no change may be made, 
but still there is no dogmatical defini- 
tion (as with regard to the Canon of 
the Bible) which would definitely pre- 
vent a Pope from making such a 
change if he deemed it necessary. The 
Ordinary of the Mass is actually still 
growing, as the prayers after Mass are 
rapidly becoming just as fixed a part 
of it as the last Gospel (originally 
a priest’s thanksgiving) has become 
since the 15th century. The most extra- 
ordinary thing about the missal, how- 
ever, is that it is growing as a whole. 
This is one of the most striking difler- 
ences between Catholicism and all the 
other Christian denominations and, as 
far as I know, all other religions which 
have anything like a liturgy. If it is 


true, as St. Thomas said, that life is | 


movement, Catholic liturgy is a living 
thing; whereas the Jewish and Ortho- 
dox liturgies are petrified, no additions 
being made to them, and Protestant 
liturgies are in an increasing state of 
decomposition. 

If we go back to our comparison of 
the missal with the Bible, the great 
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epics and the lawbooks, we notice that 
the missal is the only one with regard 
to which the question of authorship 
has never been raised. Of a few hymns, 
the missal itself gives us the authors’ 
names. The Mass for Corpus Christi, 
we know, was composed by St. Thom- 
as. We know that Pope Pius XI en- 
trusted Dom Quentin with composi- 
tion of the first draft of the new Mass 
for the feast of the Sacred Heart. On 
the whole, however, the missal is an 
anonymous production. Its author is 
the whole Church, Catholic in space 
and time. Properly speaking, it is not 
even correct to say that the missal has 
been “composed.” It has grown, and 
no book is more like an organism. 
Sometimes we are told that the lit- 
urgy of the first six centuries has set 
the standard for all times, that the 
later, more flowery Gallican prayers 
are to be rejected, that the original 
simplicity of the liturgy has become 
overgrown with innovations. Now, 
there is hardly a more dangerous word 
than innovation. To be sure, in a world 
mad with a desire for “something 
new,” the Catholic Church appears to 


be the very stronghold of conservatism. 


Yet, is it Catholic to say that a thing 
is bad because it is new? The missal 
gives us a very clear answer to this 
question. There we find a Mass of the 
strictly Roman type for a 3rd-century 
martyr side by side with, say, an 18th- 


-century saint for whose feast a special 


Mass was not prescribed until the late 
19th century; or we may find this latter 
feast commemorated in the Mass of 
some Sunday after Pentecost, with a 
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strictly Gregorian style of expression. 

In the Proper of the Time we find 
feasts fixed in date, such as Christmas 
and Epiphany, while in the Proper of 
Saints we find feasts of movable date, 
such as the Solemnity of St. Joseph. 
The feast of the Assumption, the oldest 
ever celebrated by Christians outside 
the feasts of our Lord, has taken the 
place of an old Syrian harvest feast, 
and therefore belongs in the Proper of 
the Time rather than in the Proper of 
the Saints. Moreover, the Ordinary of 
the Mass is found not, as we should 
expect, just between the two Propers, 
but in the middle of the Proper of the 
Time, namely between Holy Saturday 
and Easter Sunday, to remind us that, 
originally and fundamentally, every 
Sunday is a commemoration of the 
Resurrection. 

The placing of the Ordinary some- 
where in the middle rather than in the 
beginning is due to a most significant 
practical reason. Placed, as it formerly 
was, in the beginning of the book, this 
section, because frequently used, was 
likely to become detached from the 
rest of the book. Similarly the Com- 
mons, found after the Proper of the 
Saints, originated from practical rea- 
sons due to the frequent celebration of 
feasts in honor of saints. On the one 
hand, certain Propers for the feast of 
a saint had expressed so beautifully and 
comprehensively the devotion to, say, 
a virgin martyr or a confessor bishop, 
that they could be used for other saints 
of the same group; on the other hand 
there were periods of Church history 
when the creative spirit was not strong 
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enough to produce new Propers, No 
liturgy except the Catholic has any 
Common of Saints. 

Then we have the section devoted 
to Masses for Various Occasions. 
Studying that section, I always pity 
those people who have never seen a 
complete missal. How different the 
world would look if the Votive Mass 
for Peace (and not only the Collect) 
were better known! Are we aware of 
the wealth of social teaching enshrined 
in the Mass for Travelers and Pilgrims 
and the Mass for the Sick? Is there a 
more touching document of the loving 
care of our holy Mother, the Church, 
than the prayers in time of-famine, in 
time of earthquake, for rain or for fine 
weather? Have we ever explored, from 
a merely secular viewpoint, the treas- 
ures of moral and, let me add, psycho- 
logical teaching in the prayer “for the 
gift of tears,” “against bad thoughts,” 
“for patience” and “for humility”? Is 
there in world literature any other book 
but the missal which traces man’s story 
from birth to death, through all his 
joys and sorrows, leading him to sanc- 
tification, comforting him in tempta- 
tions, elevating him above all afflic- 
tions, in terms comprehensible to 


everyone, to every nation, to every 
period of history? 

The missal is prefaced by a section 
containing the general rules for the 
celebration of the holy Sacrifice, and 
concludes with a section containing 
Masses for Certain Places, in particu- 
lar, the Proper for the diocese or coun- 
try for which the special edition is 
issued. Can we imagine a better illus- 
tration of the harmony between unity 
in essentials and freedom in accidentals 
prevailing in the Catholic Church? In 
the numerous details of the rubrics, we 
constantly feel the anxious watchful- 
ness of the Church for the dignity of 
the celebration of the great Mystery. 

I often feel that had I to instruct.a 
non-Catholic in the rudiments of the 
faith, I would start with the title page 
of the missal, the introductory papal 
documents, and the index at the end, 
which subdivides the Church year into 
feasts of our Lord, our Lady, and the 
saints. Every detail, even of these ex- 
ternal features of the missal, points 
toward the central mystery to be found 
at the heart of this curious book, one 
which is still summed up in the plain 
cross with which the covers of the book 
are adorned. 


a 


She Came to Scoff 


My mother took her instructions in Baltimore. One day she told me that 
she was going to hear about indulgences and that she had some pretty stiff 


questions to ask the priest. 


The next day I asked her how the instructions set with her. “Oh,” she 
said, “I’ve been busy ever since the priest left yesterday, trying to gain indul- 
genices to help those poor people who gave me such horrible notions about 


indulgences!” * 


Stephen W. Wilson ‘in the Catholic Universe Bulletin (21 June ’46). 
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The Case for 


AUTOPSIES: 


THOMAS G. DINEEN, M.D. 


Life out of death 


i a lil el li i ed i ee 


i leh Migs Mla, Tee 


HE ten-year-old boy could not 
‘f£ breathe through the nose because 
he had no airways between the back 
of his nasal passages and his throat. 
Because of the boy’s nasal and sinus 
infections, and his “mouth breather’s” 
face, his parents eagerly accepted the 
surgeon’s suggestion that an operation 
might open his air passages. Under 
general anesthesia, the thin plate of 
bone abnormally obstructing the rear 
openings of his nasal passages was 
chiseled away. 

The operation went well, but the lad 
never came out of the anesthetic. For 
eight days he lingered in coma. He 
breathed through his nose for the first 
time, but did not speak nor open his 
eyes. In spite of the heroic efforts of 
eminent consultants, he died on the 
eighth day with no diagnosis having 
been made. 

The parents, prostrated with grief, 
at first angrily denied the surgeon’s 
request.for an autopsy. But, being in- 
telligent and humane, they yielded 
when he explained that future patients 
might be aided through discoveries 


made by a post-mortem examination, 
At necropsy it was found that the bony 
plate separating the upper part of the 
throat from the brain was lacking. 
The bone had grown downward in the 
throat, shutting off the lad’s posterior 
nasal passages. The brain descended a 
little into the defect in the base of the 
skull. The surgeon’s chisel had chipped 
through the bone directly into the 
brain, producing lacerations and hem- 
orrhages in that part of the brain con- 
taining the vital centers which control 
respiration and heartbeat. 

Because of the findings, the entire 
preoperative study plan and the opera- 
tive procedure itself were changed to 
insure better results. Today this opera- 
tion is safe. 

Everyone knows the art and science 
of medicine had their real beginning 
when dissection became a legal or ac- 
cepted procedyre. It may be less com- 
monly known that autopsies have pro- 
vided the foundation for pathology 
and physiology, the great basic sciences 
of medicine, and for diagnosis, the art 
of recognizing a disease. By evaluating 
a patient’s symptoms, signs, and labo- 
ratory studies, and finally, by autopsy, 
men of medicine have learned to recog- 
nize disease in the living. 

Many believe modern medicine is so 
advanced and all diseases so well un- 
derstood that autopsy is superfluous. 
That is not true. Many mysteries still 
confound doctors, such as the nature 
of arthritis, nephritis, tumors, the com- 
mon cold, colitis, insanity, hardening 
of the arteries, high blood pressure and 
heart disease. Autopsies will continue 


_ to throw lifesaving light upon those 


common but obscure ailments, 
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Even in cases of death due to obvious 
causes, such as violence, heart failure, 
and severe infections, necropsies are 
valuable. The pathologist never knows 
when he will uncover some fact which 
will aid medical science. 

Lord Dawson, president of the Brit- 
ish Medical association and a great 
English physician, died in March, 
1945. In his will he left directions for 
an autopsy. The will said, “I do this 
because I think the public realizes the 
importance of post-mortem examina- 
tions being made and the advantages 
to knowledge and therefore to future 
generations that will accrue. We do 
not hesitate to have operations per- 
formed on our bodies when we are 
alive and circumstances require it. 
Why then should we mind operations 
(which are done with the same care 
and gentleness, and, I may add, the 
same reverence) being done to our 
bodies when we are dead? Surely this 
is a rightful service which the dead 
should give to the living. The benefit 
of such service to the living is very 
great.” 

Lord Dawson voiced the feelings of 
the medical profession, Doctors want 
autopsies to learn the nature of disease, 
train young doctors, and help human- 
ity. They think them so necessary for 
training and research that they de- 
mand a high percentage of autopsies 
in a hospital before it can be recogniz- 
ed for the training of young M.D.’s 
and specialists. Nonmedical people 
themselves, for their own good and for 


humanity’s welfare, should cooperate 
with the doctors. 

In the past few years many have 
donated their blood for transfusions 
and skin for grafting. Some, while still 
alive, have given corneas for the blind, 
and many more have donated their 
eyes, after death, for the sightless. Sol- 
diers and civilians have given life itself 
for betterment of the world. In the 
light of this altruism, it seems incon- 
gruous that men and women should 
be so selfish with their own bodies and 
those of their loved ones. But they are. 
Any doctor, in private or in hospital 
practice, has many sad stories about 
valuable autopsies denied him. 

Misdirected sympathy, selfish sor- 
row, and ignorance deter people from 
authorizing post-mortem examinations 
on themselves and loved ones. If they 
could realize the vast good they could 
do for their fellow man in their own 
time and in the future, they would not 
hesitate. Very often, too, they would 
be helping themselves and their own 
family, as, for example, in certain 
hereditary diseases. 

The Church has always encouraged 
the science of medicine, including dis- 
section, Nothing but the greatest care 
and reverence is given the dead by the 
doctors who carry out the procedure. 
If men and women could only attend 
post-mortem examinations and see the 
wonderment, sorrow, and mystery un- 
veiled by the examiner, they would 
say, “Here is a great and a good thing; 
for it is helping mankind and me.” 
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The Great Wall crumbles 


+ THE CHINESE HIERARCHY + 


By MATTHEW TCHEN 
Condensed from a radio address* 


By decrees of the Congregatio de Propa- 
ganda Fide, published May 23, an episcopal 
hierarchy has been established in China. The 
decrees provide for erection of 20 ecclesi- 
astical provinces, composed of 20 archiepis- 
copal metropolitan Sees and 79 suffragan epis- 
copal Sees. There remain 38 prefectures 
apostolic not included in the hierarchy. Car- 
dinal Tien becomes Archbishop of Pekin, and 
Father Faustin Tissot, of the Parma Foreign 
Mission society, has been appointed Bishop of 
Chengchow. The See of Tsingtao remains 
vacant for the present. The author of this 
article is Chinese professor of philosophy at 
the Collegium de Propaganda Fide. 


HE CONsisTorY of last February, 

which gave China its first repre- 

sentative in the Sacred College, pro- 
duced an extraordinary impression 
among the Chinese people; it set the 
seal on their radical change of attitude 
towards the Catholic Church. More, it 
opened vast new horizons in the mis- 
sion world. For the purple in China 
not only symbolizes vividly the uni- 
versality and supranationality of the 
Church; it is proof of the long work 
of evangelization, and has opportunely 
coincided with the new start the coun- 
try is making in beginning its postwar 
reconstruction. 

From the viewpoint of history, the 
decisions of the Supreme Pastor of the 
Church to raise a Chinese bishop to 
the Sacred College, and now to con- 


stitute the hierarchy, have been de- 
termined undoubtedly by the internal 


‘development of the missions. In the 


363 years since arrival in China of the 
great Jesuit missionary, Father Mat 
thew Ricci, the work and sacrifices of 
heralds of Christ and the blood of 
martyrs have filled some of the most 
splendid pages of the story of the 
Church Militant. There were ups and 
downs in those three and a half cen- 
turies, especially from the middle of 
the 1600’s to the middle of the 1700's, 
but the faith steadily advanced, thanks 
to the unceasing flow of new apostles. 
After the Jesuits came the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustinians, and the 
Paris Foreign Mission society, all with- 
in the 17th century. Treaties signed 
with the western powers after the 
Anglo-Chinese war of 1842 imposed 
religious tolerance, so that new mis- 
sionary bodies were able to take the 
field, including the Milan Foreign Mis- 
sion society, the Christian Brothers, 
the Society of the Divine Word, to 
which Cardinal Tien belongs, the 
Trappists, and others. 


history, found themselves 
through persecution, of the aid of for- 


*Over the Vaticas radio, as published in the London Tablet, 128 Sloane St., $.W. 1, London, 
England. June 1, 1946, 
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eign missionaries, and then it was 
China’s own priests who brought the 
Church safely through the storm. Such 
were Gregory Lo, who became the first 
Chinese bishop in 1685; Andrew Li, of 
the century after, famous for his diary; 
and the priests of the Chinese College 
at Naples, founded by Matthew Ripa 
in 1732, several of whom won the 
martyr’s crown or died in exile. The 
Church in China has drawn life and 
vigor from a glorious martyr band of 
priests and lay folk, who, in the long 
and insidious persecutions, showed a 
faith and constancy comparable only 
to those of the early Christian martyrs. 

The missionary advance became 
more marked in every respect after the 
Boxer episode at the beginning of this 
century. The rather abrupt collapse, in 
1912, of the Manchu empire, so tena- 
ciously hostile to Christianity, and the 
amazing modern cultural develop- 
ment, prepared Chinese society for the 
encyclicals of Benedict XV, Maximum 
Ilud, and of Pius XI, Rerum Ecclesiae, 
which gave great impetus to the latent 
vigor of the missions. There followed 
the first Plenary Council of China, 
summoned by Archbishop Celso Cos- 
tantini, China’s first apostolic delegate. 
It decided on a unified policy of mis- 
sion development, coordination of va- 
rious activities, creation of the episco- 
pate in China, and organization of 
seminaries. Pius XI crowned that coun- 
cil’s work when he personally conse- 
crated the first six Chinese bishops in 
1926. 

Though there were only 41 ecclesias- 
tical divisions in China in 1900, there 
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are now 138, of which 28 are entrusted 
to the exclusive care of the Chinese 
clergy, and 21 ruled by Chinese bish- 
ops. Thirty-three missionary institutes 
of priests against ten in 1900, six in- 
stitutes of Brothers, 58 of missionary 
nuns and 60 more of Chinese nuns are 
now engaged in the apostolate. The 
priests total 3,064 foreigners and 2,073 


' Chinese, as against 470 priests at the 


beginning of the century. The 2 mil- 
lion Catholics of 1921 have grown to 
about 344 million, or, including cate- 
chumens, to nearly 4 million. And the 
future bishops and priests of their own 
blood who will soon look after these 
Catholics are going through their train- 
ing in 16 major seminaries, with 1,164 
students, and 108 minor seminaries, 
with 5,386 students. Two Catholic uni- 
versities and a university institute are 
attended by 3,689 students, forming 
the solid foundation of a Catholic edu- 
cation. There are 14,058 schools of all 
kinds, attended by about 470,000 stu- 
dents. 

That bird’s-eye view is sufficient to 
show that the Church in China has 
grown to maturity in a relatively short 
time. Closer inspection ‘reveals that in 
less than half a century, in years of 
war in which the missionary campaign 
was brought almost to a standstill, 
China has registered progress equal to 
what had been achieved by the earlier 
missionaries in three centuries. That 
fact alone has set the Holy See a whole 
series of problems. It has seen the rate 
of progress assume vertiginous propor- 
tions, but what has impressed it more 
is the general psychological, social, and 
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cultural condition of the people among 
whom such progress has been and con- 
tinues to be realized. The most signifi- 
cant token of the new cultural and 
political outlook .of the Chinese in 
general, and of the educated classes and 
their most outstanding representatives, 
such as Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, 
is their considered acceptance of Chris- 
tian principles as consonant with their 
ancient civilization. That shows the 
nobility and sincerity of a people who 
have come through not only an acute 
40-year internal crisis, but also met the 
grueling test of eight years of war. 
Further, it warrants great optimism as 
to the future of the Church in China, 

In 1943, China established diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See by 
sending Dr. Cheou Kang Sie as its rep- 
resentative. The Holy See has not yet 
sent a diplomatic representative to 
China, pending settlement of a number 
of outstanding questions. 

Striking progress made in prewar 
years proves beyond all doubt that 
everything depended on proper organ- 
ization, unity of action, and a more 
thorough formation of the future 
clergy. The radical convulsion caused 
by the war, however, has put out of 
date the previous missionary outlook 
and methods. To answer to the needs 
and opportunities of the hour, the 
Church in China needed to pass be- 
yond its juridical state of tutelage. 
Cardinal Tien’s elevation to the Sacred 
College was justly appreciated not only 
asa seal of approval set on. a. glorious 


_ past and a recognition by the Holy 


See of the fundamental change in re- 


ligious conditions in China, but also as 
a decisive step towards solution of the 
important problem of the hierarchy. 
Only through a regularly constituted 
hierarchy, with its plentitude of _re- 
sponsibility and authority, can the 
whole mission effort in a country be 
forged into a single, organic, irresisti- 
ble weapon of apostolate for the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom. By a splendid act 
of apostolic boldness, the present Holy 
Father has solved China’s problem. 
Peter has spoken, and China’s vicars 
apostolic have become the archbishops 
and bishops of a new hierarchy which 
sets the young Church of ancient 
China on a par juridically with all the 
older churches of Christendom, 
There is no surer, more natural way 
in which His Holiness could consoli- 
date the Church in China. In view of 
this new development, Cardinal Tien’s 
radio message to the Chinese people is 
very significant. Among other things, 
he viewed the internal problems from 
two essential viewpoints: a more com- 
prehensive formation of the Chinese 
clergy, and a deeper realization of 
their position. He insisted on the re- 
sponsibility of the Chinese clergy for 
the future. He deprecated any misun- 
derstanding between missionaries and 
local clergy, urging effective coopera- 
tion between the two. He left no doubt 
that success of the unification would 
come mainly from deeper realization 
of the responsibility and work of the 
Chinese clergy. 
The Catholic religion has been syb- 
ject to attack and seriously hindered 
by a prejudice that it was a foreign re- 
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ligion, introduced by foreign powers, 
and was a hindrance to China’s politi- 
cal and cultural development. The 
Church in China has suffered its most 
serious persecution on account of that 
attitude, but today the Chinese people 
are gradually ridding themselves of 
this unfounded prejudice. However, 
certain strains of this misunderstand- 


ing still remain, and, when joined to 
a materialistic spirit, give rise to a 
very subtle form of antireligious at- 
tack. With a Chinese cardinal taking 
active part in the supreme government 
of the Church, the last vestige of this 
mistrust should now disappear, to be 
replaced by a‘true appreciation of the 
universality of the Church. 





if 


This Struck Me 


After Bernadette* has first seen the lovely lady, she gradually comes to 
realize that the lady must go away soon. She tries to think of a way to hold her 
there and hits upon the idea of saying her Rosary very slowly, in the thought 
that the lady would not leave until she had finished. Being a Protestant, I had 
rejected the whole idea of the Rosary on the grounds that it was too long and 
too repetitive to hold the attention, and would become a mere rigmarole that 
could have little religious significance. Franz Werfel makes the following com- 
ment on the Rosary devotion which has played a large part in changing this 
opinion. 


All the women and girls of Lourdes constantly carry a Rosary upon their 
person. It is the authentic tool of their piety. The hands of poor, hard-working 
womer have not the habit of stillness. A prayer with empty hands would be 
no proper observance for them. But the prayer of the Rosary is to them a sort 
of heavenly toil, an invisible needlework, a knitting or embroidering busily 
wrought of 50 Hail Marys and the nine other invocations of their string of 
beads. He who tells a sufficient number of beads in the course of the years will 
have woven a goodly web with which some day the divine compassion can 
cover a portion of his guilt. The lips, one may say, murmur but automatically 
the words of the angel to the Virgin, yet the soul traverses the pastures of holi- 
ness, Though the thoughts often stray from the proper forms and lament the 
unreasonable price of eggs, and though one even drowses now and then over 
an Ave, it is no great misfortune, The deep feeling of being at home and pro- 


tected remains. *In the Song of Bernadette. Viking, N. Y. 1942. 


For similar contributions of about this length with an e mplanstory, introduction $25 will be paid 
on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return contribu- 
tions; Acceptance ‘will ‘be’ determined as much by your comment as by the’ selection. 








Without a song 


Story of a Negro Parish 





By a Parishioner 





Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


ish never ended a sermon or cate- 

chism class without bringing in the 
importance of singing. “If a man had 
a violin,” he would say, “and the 
strings refused to give out music, he 
would surely tear them off and throw 
them away. My children, the Church 
is the violin and you are the strings. 
God made you for the purpose of sing- 
ing to Him and making sweet melo- 
dies to the Lord. That is the main rea- 
son why He gave you your tongue and 
voice, that you might sing to Him in 
church as the angels do in heaven. You 
are to take the place of the angels on 
earth. If you do not use your tongue 
and voice to praise and bless the Lord, 
He will become very angry and tear 
you off from His holy Church and 
cast you away.” 

Our pastor had about a dozen such 
comparisons, which he used year after 
year. He made so profound an impres- 
sion orf us children that we actually 
felt he could not get along without us. 
I remember coming home one after- 
noon and announcing to mother that 
there would be a high Mass at 6:15 
next morning. This meant she would 
have to wake us around 5:30. But the 
next morning it rained heavily, and she 
did not call us, When we discovered 


l FORMER pastor of our Negro par- 


we had missed a high Mass, we cried 
and raised such a disturbance that she 
had to whip the three of us to restore 
peace. Mother at that time was still a 
Protestant and could not realize what 
Mass meant to us. 

At the age of nine I got the surprise 
of my life. I decided to go to the big 
white Catholic church one Sunday 
morning to hear the white people sing. 
I thought to myself, “It must sound 
like heaven when so many people sing 
together.” I went happily down the 
long aisle to a corner pew reserved for 
colored. But to my deep bewilderment, 
when the priest entered the sanctuary 
and intoned the Asperges, the large 
congregation did not answer him with 
that mighty peal of heavenly voices I 
had expected. The response came thin- 
ly from the loft in the rear of the 
church. Confused by the turn of events, 
I began looking around to see what 
had happened, Everyone was busy tell- 
ing his beads or reading from a pray- 
er book. All seemed completely indif- 
ferent to what was going on between 
the priest in the sanctuary and the 
singers in the loft. 

“Why don’t they sing?” I asked my- 
self. Then I began to wonder if this 
were really a Catholic church, “It can’t 
be,” I reasoned with myself. “If it 


*Collegeville, Minn. ' June 16, 1946. 
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were, people would have to sing and 
offer their sacrifice with the priest. It 
must be a Protestant church. No, it 
can’t be that, either, because they don’t 
have Mass. And besides, Protestants al- 
ways sing.” Then the thought came 
to me, “It must be that ‘skizmatic’ 
church that Sister told us about in 
school. She said we would commit a 
grave sin if we went to it.” And with 
that thought in mind, I got up and 
rushed out. 

Since mother was not yet a Catholic, 
she could not help me with such a 
difficult problem. I went to our old 
neighbor, Aunt Martha, from whom 
everybody in the neighborhood asked 
advice. When I asked her if the church 
I had been to was Catholic, she said 
Yes, 

“Then why don’t they sing?” I 
asked in astonishment. 

“Child,” was her reply, “the white 
folks done lost the spirit. That’s why 
they don’t sing no more.” 

Well, I didn’t quite understand, but 
I saw that the loss of the “spirit” had 
something to do with not being able 
to sing. In years to come I was to dis- 
cover the full meaning of that loss of 
spirit. 

The reader will perhaps wonder 
how a whole congregation learned to 
sing high Mass, Our pastor started the 
parish with five adults, about 20 chil- 
dren, and two Sisters who taught 
school in the church basement. When 
he discovered one of the Sisters was a 
music teacher, he arranged the cur- 
riculum so that the children would 
have a half-hour three times weekly 
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for choir practice, He also invited adult 
parishioners to attend. In a surprising- 
ly short time they had memorized the 
Mass of the Angels and were having 
high Mass every Sunday. Fortunately, 
both Sisters had good voices. They 
sang the Proper of the Mass and acted 
as a schola. 

As the congregation and school 
grew, so did the number of Sisters, 
and of course that meant a few more 
voices for the schola. All children, 
whether in grade or high school, were 
obliged to attend the singing classes. 

When I started school the whole par- 
ish knew three Masses by heart, besides 
the Requiem, and the Sisters had built 
up a schola from the best voices in the 
parish. On Sundays so many white 
Catholics began to come to our church 
that they were crowding us out of our 
pews. To complicate matters, some of 
the visitors would refuse to sit in a 
pew with us. They would even sit at 
the end of a pew and refuse to let us 
in. When my pastor heard of this he 
called up the pastors of several of the 
white churches and complained of such 
conduct. Soon public announcements 
were made in the churches, asking 
members not to crowd us out of our 
own church. Some of the pastors also 
started inquiring why their parishion- 
ers went to the Negro church when 
they had Mass in their own church at 
the same hour. The usual answer 
given, rumor had it, was the beauty of 
the singing in the colored church. 
They had never heard anything like it. 
Some of the visitors event went as fat 
as to ask our pastor to put a few chairs 
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in the back of the church for them. 

Neither were the colored Methodists 
and Baptists strangers to our church, 
for they soon discovered that our con- 
gregational singing was far more beau- 
tiful than theirs. Although they could 
not understand the Latin, the beauty 
of the Gregorian melodies enchanted 
them. It was no unusual sight to see 
a dozen or two Protestants, including 
deacons and other officials, attending 
our high Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days. In fact, some of them would at- 
tend our church first and their own 
afterwards. 

Finally ome of the preachers heard 
about this, and decided to stop such 
disloyalty by giving a blistering sex- 
mon about people being lured into the 
wiles of popery. But he made a fatal 
blunder at the very start by asking one 
of his old “sisters” how she could be 
so blind as to let the Pope of Rome 
slip the shackles of slavery on her. She 
happened to be one of those characters 
who is never at a loss for an answer, 
never bashful in voiciag opinions on 
any matter. She got up and looked 
around to see whether she was being 
supported by the companions of her 
“guilt.” Several “Amens” and nods 
reassured her. They were encouraging 
her, for they knew that not even the 
preacher could outtalk “sister” Jones. 

“Reverend,” she said, “I goes down 
dere to hear dat beautiful singing. And 
my eyes sure leak water just from 
hearin’ ’em sing. Yo should go.down, 
too, sometume, Reverend, and just hum 
some of dem melodies. It sho. would 
improve yo voice.” 


At the remark about his voice, there 
were mufifed sounds of laughter, and 
several not so muffled “Amens” of ap- 
proval, Incidentally, “sister” Jones and 
about 20 of that group joined the 
Church before they died. Most of them 
asked on their deathbeds for a priest. 
When he inquired why they wanted to 
become Catholic, the answer was al- 
ways the same, “Because that beautiful 
singing taught me to love Jesus.” 

By the time my mother decided to 
join the Church, we children had 
taught her the catechism, her prayers, 
and how to sing two Masses and a 
number of hymas. Many other chil- 
dren likewise trained their parents to 
enter the Church. When the parents 
began going to church they felt right 
at home; for they were able to sing 
and pray with the congregation as if 
they had belonged ail their lives. The 
union of song with the Mass enkindled 
vigorous and lively faith that could 
easily ignite the hearts of others. 

When our paster died, a younger 
priest took his place. But his interests 
lay in directions other than singing. 
Soon he eliminated the weekday high 
Masses. Next he dropped those on holy- 
days, and finally he reduced the Sun- 
day high Masses. Then he decided to 
do away with the choir practice in 
school, for the time could be used more 
profitably. 

Just recently I sekdiee my old par- 
ish church. It was a Sunday morning 
and the pastor was saying a low Mass. 
The church was half empty;.there was 
not even a Mass server (and how we 
used to fight for that privilege! ). Those 
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few elderly parishioners who tena- 
ciously hung on seemed listless and 
subdued. The life bond that in days 
past had united priest and people to 
the altar had been severed. There came 
to my mind the words of Aunt Mar- 
tha: “Child, they done lost the spirit.” 
Yes, we had lost the “spirit,” but 
through no fault of our own. Where 
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once there were crowded pews and 
proud, happy voices filling the church, 
there now were empty seats and an 
unnatural silence hanging like a dense 
fog over the scattered congregation. I 
have been told that our congregation 
is now wandering from one white 
church to another, where they are not 
wanted, like sheep without a shepherd. 


a al 
Letter to the Editor 


Dear Father: Although you do not 
have a Letters to the Editor section 
in your magazine, I am writing you to 
express my admiration for your very 
excellent publication and to tell you a 
little story—a story prompted by an 
article in your July issue, entitled 
“Who's Afraid of Babies?” This ar- 
ticle concerns a Mrs. Hurd, mother of 
15 children, and selection for “Ohio 
Mother of 1946” and “Catholic Mother 
of 1946.” This letter is not written in 
an effort to belittle the splendid 
achievements of Mrs. Hurd. On the 
contrary, I congratulate and praise her, 
and pray that God will continue to 
bless her and her fine family. But T 
would like to tell you about another 
mother (and father) that I know. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pfeffer live in 
the rural community. of Hillsboro, 
Ohio. They are the parents of 19 chil- 
dren, all living, and Catholic to the 
core. Louis, the father, is 54 and works 
hard on his own 185-acre farm. He is 
a modern, scientific farmer, and his 
neat, terraced, and contoured fields re- 
flect his industry. Helen, his wife, is 52 
and the picture of health and energy. 
_ She is forever bustling about the house, 
dividing her time between the children 


and her chickens, some 200 white leg- 
horns. She thinks nothing of having 
25 persons drop in for dinner. She is 
overjoyed to have them, although I am 
of the opinion that her chickens do not 
share her views. 

The children, 10 girls and nine boys 
(one set of twins) range from 34 to 
eight years of age. Eight are married 
and have added 18 grandchildren to 
the lists. 

Sunday is a busy day at the Pfeffer 
home, with mother up mighty early 
getting the kids ready for Mass, a six- 
mile round trip. Christ reigns supreme 
in the home. The spirit of love and 
helpfulness is inspiring to see. Life is 
never dull around the farm; there is 
always something doing. I should like 
to take all the advocates of birth con- 
trol up to Hillsboro to show them what 
a large, Catholic, American family 
means. Mother and. Dad Pfeffer must 
be mighty proud of their family. I’m 
proud of them myself, for you see I 
sort of belong to the family, too—l 
married one of the girls! 

Sincerely, 

Mark A. Devine 
6519 Waldorf Pl. ’ 
Cincinnati, 30, Ohio. 
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Women of the land 


Schools for Housewives 


By E. L. CHICANOT 


HE PROVINCE of Quebec, 

in its educational pro- § 
gram, recognizes that the % 
training of future cultivators 
of the soil and the prepara- 
tion of those who will be aR 
their wives are tasks of equal impor- 
tance. Corresponding to the practical, 
intensive training given farm boys in 
the rural intermediate schools, a course 
along kindred lines is provided for 
girls in the Regional Schools for 
Housewives, 

Those schools, dotting the rural 
areas and operated by various Orders 
of nuns, are designed to inculcate “true 
feminine culture” and prepare girls 
for their “normal vocation” of wife 
and mother. Today 27 institutions ex- 
ist; recent years have witnessed a rapid 
increase in the number of establish- 
ments and students. Their popularity 
is such that steady growth is probable. 

Three main courses are provided at 
the schools. The first is for. girls who 
have completed their 9th year of 
schooling. After two years of concen- 
tration on tasks and duties of woman 
in the home, students prepare in the 
3rd year for teaching the same sub- 
jects, and a 4th year has been recently 
added to their schedule. The second 
course covers the theory and practice 
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of domestic science somewhat 
more intensively, and the 
girls are admitted to this 
course after completion of the 
7th grade. The third is a spe- 
cial six-month course in arts 
and crafts the girls will need later. 

In addition, there is a concentrated, 
practical, one-year course, correspond- 
ing to that given the boys. Girls at- 
tracted to it are those who, reared on 
the farm, look to continued living on 
the land and may be considered as 
naturally expecting to marry farmers. 
They come from within 40 to 50 miles 
around the school and range in age 
from 15 to 25, the general average be- 
ing 17 to 18 years. No academic stand- 
ing is necessary for entry; the sole 
requisite is capacity for absorbing the 
practical teaching. Between 60 and 75 
girls take this course at one time in the 
average school, which means that 
throughout the province roughly 2,000 
girls are in continuous training. They 
board at the school, receiving permis- 
sion to return to their homes one week 
end a month. Their fees amount to $20 
a month, half of which is defrayed by 
government subsidy. 

The objective of those schools is sim- 
ple and direct: to make young girls 
more capable. by furnishing them basic 


*3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines; 12; Iowa. June, 1946, 
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knowledge of the arts and sciences of 
rural living and. directing this knowl- 
edge along practical lines. It also, en- 
ables girls to stay on the land and pre- 
serve family unity by making the 
woman’s part of the agricultural enter- 
prise more efficient and profitable. It 
makes the career of farming as self- 
sufficient as possible, dependent to the 
least extent upon sources external to 
the land. It takes the ordinary talents 
and capacities possessed by young girls 
brought up on the farm and enlarges 
such talents with knowledge of mod- 
ern achievements. 

The year’s course given the girls falls 
into three main divisions: cooking, 
sewing, and weaving. The school does 
not look beyond its immediate envi- 
rons. For the main part, the outlook 
stressed is. simply the farming com- 
munity. Great industrial centers are 
regarded not as sources of manufac- 
tured goods but solely as markets for 
farm products. The emphasis is on 
complete living, as a family unit, on 
the farm. 

Take first the matter of cooking. All 
the products used in teaching can or 
should be produced on the farm. A 
wood stove is used, since this is the 
kind found on most Quebec farms. 
Ordinary farm conditions are followed 
as closely as possible; the girls merely 
integrate elementary principles of nu- 
trition with knowledge they have nat- 
urally acquired. From visits to the 
butcher shop in the village they learn 
about meat cuts. They are taught how 
to can farm-garden products. 

Each week a “family” is made up of 


August 


several girls, who are given a certain 
amount of money with which to feed 
themselves for seven, days. Unaccom- 
panied, they make their purchases, and 
prepare the meals together, being en- 
tirely responsible for budgeting the 
allowance. On completion of the 
course, each girl is given $10 and must 
prepare meals for a week for six per- 
sons and a guest. 

Weaving is in three mediums, cot- 
ton, wool, and linen, the greater part 
of the raw products for which is 
available everywhere in Quebec. In ad- 
dition, dyes used to color fabrics are 
all available from vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, and nuts of the countryside. 
Products of the school looms are of 
considerable beauty and variety. On 
one may be seen an exquisite table- 
cloth; on another, an artistically pat- 
terned piece of woolen homespun; on 
a third, a highly colored upholstering 
piece; while in a corner hangs a half- 
finished hooked rug. In a glass-fronted 
cupboard is a wide range of specialties, 
baby covers, dolls, and stuffed animals, 
exhibiting high degrees of ingenuity. 

A craft in which the girls take great 
pride is the weaving of straw and mak- 
ing of hats. In autumn, they get straw 
from the fields, to plait in various 
fashions and sew into hats of many de- 
signs. The hats are not only plain ones 
for farm wear, but tasteful creations, 
decorated with products of other 
crafts, hats they are proud to wear in 
church on Sunday. 

The sewing course has: the same 


practical objective, not to turn out pro- 


fessional dressmakers, but to teach 
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girls the most advantageous use of ma- 
terials available for dresses, materials 
which may, partially at least, have been 
manufactured on the farm. In school 
cupboards are displayed the most at- 
tractive suits and dresses made in the 
establishment from material woven 
there, with thread spun from the prod- 
ucts of a near-by farm. 

These are the main courses at the 
schools, but they do not by any means 
comprise all that is learned by the 
girls. For instance, since poultry on the 
farm is generally part of the woman’s 
responsibility, the girls have complete 
charge of the hens and turkeys of the 
convent. They are also given periodical 
lectures by a poultry expert from one 
of the agricultural colleges. 

An essential phase of Quebec’s agri- 
culture, to which the girls are intro- 
duced, is operation of cooperative en- 
terprises. It is important that future 
wives of farmers who are members of 
cooperatives, or may be invited to or- 
ganize one, should have a knowledge 


of the principles of cooperation, to dis- 


cuss and follow. They receive a few 
lectures during the year from experts, 
but they also organize and operate a 
consumers” cooperative. The girls put 
in $1 each at the opening of the term; 
they appoint a manager and secretary, 
purchase their simple requirements 
wholesale, and follow the same system 
of retail sales and bookkeeping as an 
enterprise handling thousands of dol- 
lars, The selling of a bar of chocolate, 
a piece of soap, or an article of cos- 
metics is handled as serious business, 
and accorded the same care a moré ma- 


ture cooperative would attach to a 
$1,000 transaction. At the year’s end 
the books are duly closed, and the sav- 
ings divided among the members. 

What are the practical results of all 
this? As far as the course in household 
science is concerned, it goes without 
saying that girls return to their farm 
homes with an added valuable knowl- 
edge which will! render them more effi- 
cient and satisfied in their important 
careers as future wives and mothers. 

As far as the craft work goes, its 
influence is perhaps more profound, 
Basically it is directed towards central- 
izing remunerative industries, whose 
products come from the native soil, in 
the home. Graduates are in a position 
to continue their crafts at home com- 
mercially instead of having to go to 
the city to work. When they marry 
they can follow the same crafts in their 
leisure and will hand down a rich 
heritage to their children. 

In the large centers of Quebec there 
is a constant demand for products of 
those crafts, and the workers have 
never been able to satisfy it. They have 
no trouble disposing of finished work 
of the family looms at satisfactory 
prices, and this activity is capable of 
very considerable development. 

The courses for farm girls have been 
organized in all places where rural in- 
termediate schools for boys exist, and 
elsewhere. No close association exists 
between the two establishments, al- 
though ‘naturally, since they have a 
common objective, there is some. 

The boys exhibit truly remarkable 
handiwork, upon which they spend 
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hours of training and, such is their 
enthusiasm, many hours of recreation- 
al periods throughout the year. Farm 
wagons, chairs, bookcases, bureaus, 
beehives, all of the most accomplished 
workmanship, come from their hands. 
Some make complete bedroom sets. 
The girls can prepare their trous- 
seaux largely from the products of 
their own countryside. The boys make 
with their own hands a respectable 
start toward furnishing the farm 
home. Both have a reasonable mastery 


be 


of farm crafts which will make for 
more efficient farming, and thus lead 
to more contented rural living. 

Inevitably the boys so trained do 
marry the girls so trained, and the di- 
rectors of courses point to many mar- 
riages which have taken place within 
their knowledge. Other young farmers 
have not been backward in paying 
tribute to the training their wives pre- 
viously received in the intensive farm 
courses of the Regional Schools for 
Housewives. 


Symbolism Quiz Answers 


(Page 20) 


1. Triangle symbolizes the three persons in God, all equal. The hand sig- 
nifies the power and creative activity of God. The three fingers extended signify 
the Trinity; the thumb and little finger joined, the two natures joined in the 


person of Christ. 


2. The brazen serpent and cross (Num. XXI, 8, 9), symbol of Christ on 


the cross. 


3. Clasped hands. The sacrament of marriage, mutual trust and love of 


the two parties. 


4. Thaee circles interwoven: the three persons in God. 
5. Chalice and stole. The chalice is symbol of sacrifice; the stole, of authority. 


Both together symbolize the priesthood. 


6. Heart pierced with a sword: the seven dolors of the blessed Virgin, 


according to the prophecy of Simeon. 


7. Fountain of Living Waters. Waters are the waters of grace. Seven streams 


flowing from it are the seven sacraments. 


8. Heart surmounted by a cross and flames and encircled by a crown of 
thorns. Symbolizes the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a sign of God’s love for us; the 
thorns indicate the wounds caused by sin and ingratitude. 


9. Burning bush. Symbolizes Moses (Ex. III, 2). The bush was burned 


with fire, but not consumed. 








BROTHER FRANCIS AND BROTHER JACOB 


Jewish Refug 


By 
ALDO BRUNACCI 


HE Jews began to arrive 

in Assisi in September, 1943, after 
the German occupation; many came 
from the north, I often inquired why 
so many chose Assisi as a refuge, for it 
had had no record of Jewish citizens. 

Nearly always I received the answer 
that they felt drawn by St. Francis, and 
when the danger passed, many told me 
they attributed their safety to him. A 
boy who had been one of our most use- 
ful collaborators during the worst time 
wrote to his mother, “I was protected 
by our Lady and St. Francis.” 

With every German encroachment 
more Jews arrived, and our first 
thought was to get them safely lodged 
in various convents or with reliable 
families who could forget to comply 
with police orders to denounce stran- 
gers. Still, in a small place, presence of 
so many visitors was bound to be no- 
ticed, even though Assisi then had a 
considerable number of non-Jewish 
refugees from other parts of Italy. We 
felt our Jewish friends as well as their 
hosts must be protected, and the most 
practical plan was to provide identity 
cards, to pass them off as refugees from 
places already occupied by the Allies. 

Our chief center was the convent of 
San Quirico, where the visitors were 
housed until we could provide mew 
ration books and .papers. necessary, to 


ees in Assisi 
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enable them 
to live unmolested. Arm- 
ed with such documents, 
some lived with impuni- 
ty in an ordinary hotel. 
Printing of the docu- 
ments and, especially, 
taking of the official stamps, was diffi- 
cult and risky, but it was managed, 
and we obtained ration books through 
trusted friends." When the documents 
and a covering story were ready, our 
refugees had to learn the geography 
of their “new” home, and were primed 
with every detail we could collect. 

It was more difficult to provide the 
right accent and intonation, as when 
a young lady from Bari surprised her 
hearers by answering questions in pure 
Venetian. Her presence of mind, how- 
ever, rose to the occasion, and she cool- 
ly told them of her education and 
bringing up in the North, 

One evening a father, mother, and 
son arrived who had escaped from a 
concentration camp in France; they 
were French and knew no Italian. 
They had crossed the Alps on foot, and 
had been helped by the curia in Genoa, 
which forwarded them to Florence, 
whence they had been sent to Assisi. 


_ The. secretary of the Archbishop of 


Genoa had. already provided docu- 
ments declaring they.were Italian refu- 


*473-5 Fleet St., London, E.C.4, Eugland. April 19, 1946. 
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gees repatriated from Tunis; we had 
only to find them lodging and clothes. 
Within a week our French friends 
were going about quite happily, and 
no one suspected them. 

We had a difficult case in the con- 
vent when an old lady of Viennese 
Jewish origin died, and it became 
necessary to bury her without a Cath- 
olic funeral. However that, too, was 
managed, and Madame Weiss now 
rests in the cemetery of Assisi under 
the name of Signora Bianchi. 

We were particularly anxious that 
Jewish boys and girls should not waste 
their time, and, thanks to their false 
papers, several continued their studies 
in the public schools, while others 
were prepared privately and then pre- 
sented themselves in the usual manner 
for the state examinations. After the 
liberation we corrected their names in 
the school records. 

The report by Rabbi Resnik that the 
Jews made a synagogue in the crypt 
of the “very monastery founded by St. 
Francis” is misleading, for St. Francis 

‘founded no monastery in Assisi, and 
there was no synagogue in any crypt. 


But it is true that in the quiet of As- _ 


sisi convents the Jews were completely 
free to gather for their devotions, and 
it often happened that while nuns were 
at their prayers, close at hand, under 
the same roof, Jews, too, were implor- 
ing the divine mercy and asking God 


had begun. to arrive in Assisi, they 
were celebrating their feast of Taber- 
nacles in the convent of San Quirico. 


» The Sisters had the happy inspiration 
_ of decorating the refectory and tables 


with flowers as for a feast; and when 
their guests sat down to the first meal 
after the long ritual fast and looked 
around, they no longer felt like stran- 
gers, and understood that in the bond 
of charity all are brothers. 

Our organization had ramifications 
in small neighboring places, for we 
did not want too many visitors to As- 
sisi itself. We were in connection with 
other curias, for practically all the 
Italian clergy were helping us. 

All personal documents, the real 
ones, of our Jews, as well as their sa- 
cred books and religious objects, were 
hidden in cellars of the palace of the 
Bishop of Assisi, and from beginning 
to end he was the heart and soul of 
our work, which continued. until lib- 
eration. 

When I was arrested as suspect in 
May, 1944, I had a Jewish couple hid- 
den in my house. I was sent to a con- 
centration camp where other Jews 
were interned, but on June 4 the Allies 
entered Rome, and our help was no 
longer needed. 

In all, about 200 Jews had been en- 
trusted to us by divine providence; 
with God’s help, and through the in- 


tercession of St. Francis, not one of 


' for justice and peace. them fell into the hands of their perse- 
I remember how, just after ~~ Jews . cutors. 
acs 


Pessimist: one who turns out the light to see how dark it is. 
From the pamphlet Cheer Up! by. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
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Under Russian Occupation 


ow THaT I am back in my home- 

land, Ecuador, I sometimes think 

that it all must have been a night- 
mare. When a friendly Panagra plane 
flies overhead I must exert every effort 
to keep from dodging into the nearest 
cellar or ditch. When I pass one of our 
friendly Quichua Indians, who has the 
age-old Mongolian cast to his dark 
eyes, I turn away in horror. He re- 
minds me of the first Russians to enter 
Berlin; small, squatty, dark-visaged 
men with the same slanted eyes. 

I am an Ecuadorian, born in Quito. 
After attending primary school I went 
to the Teachers seminary, and follow- 
ing my graduation became a teacher. 
I fell in love with a young German 
who had come to Ecuador in 1935, 
shortly after Hitler’s rise to power but 
before the dictator had so completely 
brought his people under his thumb. 
We were married in La Compafia, 
Quito’s oldest church, founded by the 
Jesuits three centuries ago. 

Then the war broke out in Europe 
and hatred spread. Finally, Pearl Har- 
bor shocked the world, and almost im- 
mediately my husband was told that 
all Germans in Latin America would 
be deported. As an Ecuadorian, I was 
under no obligation to leave my home- 
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As told to J. M. Sheppard 


land. As a wife, I felt it my duty to 
accompany my husband. We were sent 
to Germany and made our home in 
Berlin. I found work as a translator 
and my husband was soon employed 
in an office. We discovered a little 
apartment almost in the center of the 
German capital. In those days Berlin 
was outwardly a peaceful, thriving 
city. But in January, 1943, Stalingrad 
fell, and with it came the end of Ger- 
man victories. Soon the big raids of the 
Anglo-American air forces over the 
whole of Germany began. 

Yes, I know the Germans spread 
death and destruction. But when you 
see men and women, boys and girls— 
yes, and babies, too—crushed, broken, 
and spattered on the pavements, you 
do not argue with yourself the rights 
and wrongs of political leaders. You 
weep with the pity that wells up in you 
whether they be white or colored, 
Aryans or Jews, Nordics or Latins. The 
old men and women of Germany, the 
wives, mothers, and even youngsters, 
helped each other, organized relief, 
opened their homes, labored 12 or 
more hours a day in acts of mercy. I 
am certain the English people suffered 
in the same courageous manner and 
that those of America would do the 
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same under similar circumstances. 

After an especially heavy air raid 
over Berlin, ] was waiting for a train. 
A German soldier came into the sta- 
tion with two American pilots who 
had, apparently, recently parachuted 
to earth. Both were injured, one seri- 
ously. You could see this second chap 
was suffering horribly. He bit his lips 
until the blood spilled over his chin. 
His face was paper white, and he trem- 
bled visibly, not in fear, but from the 
pain that consumed his broken body. 
I edged near to the German soldier 
and asked him what he was going to 
do with the Americans. “I am waiting 
for a train to take them to a hospital,” 
he replied. Then he added, “The tele- 
phones are dead and we could not call 
an ambulance. Besides, the streets in 
this area are rubble. I don’t see how 
the trains can run, but I am told they 
dak: % 

The station was filled with people. 
They crowded around the soldier and 
his prisoners. I could overhear snatches 
of conversation and remarks from all 
sides. “They should be stoned to 
death;” a woman said, “five children 
were killed in our block by this air 
raid.” Another voice commented, 
“Poor fellows, they, too, are human; 
they also suffer. They have done as 
they were told to do, just as our boys. 
I hope the train comes soon or the 
tallest will bleed to death. See the blood 
dripping from his trousers.” “Dogs,” 
said one. “How terrible, what a pity,” 
said another. “Poor boy,” remarked a 
third. So it went; condemnation and 
sympathy, sorrow and hate, 


August 


When the Russians started their at- 
tack on East Prussia in September, 
1944, the German people knew fear for 
the first time. They always saw their 
greatest danger in the East. Then the 
Germans stopped the Russians for a 
short time in East Prussia and the peo- 
ple felt a glimmer of hope, dissipated 
when the Russians resumed their of- 
fensive. In January, 1945, the Russian 
drive pushed ahead. During those days 
Berlin was suffering almost 24 hours 
intensive bombing daily; yet the peo- 
ple had eyes only for the East. It was 
a bitter cold winter; tens of thousands 
of refugees poured into Berlin to es- 
cape Russian troops, Their faces bore 
witness to the horrors they had seen. 
Thin horses, dogs, even old men drew 
their wagons and carts. Many children 
died on the way, in the arms of moth- 
ers who, having nothing themselves to 
eat, could not feed their little ones. 
It was an old story: it had happened 
in Russia when the Germans were ad- 
vancing, in France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. The innocent were paying for 
the guilty. 

The refugees only paused in Berlin. 
They were sent on to other parts where 
it was hoped they would be safe. Thou- 
sands went to Dresden in Saxony, and 
made the journey in vain, for three 
weeks later the Anglo-American air 
forces attacked Dresden. In three tre- 
mendous raids during a single night, 
the whole city was smashed down, its 
beauty demolished, residents and refu- 
gees. alike killed, maimed, or left home- 
less and without food. 

All this time I remained in Berlin, 
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though most of my friends had left. 
Many of them had relatives in small 
villages which were comparatively 
safe. I had no place to go. Ecuador was 
far away and transportation beyond 
the borders of Germany impossible. I 
stayed on until the war’s end and six 
weeks more after the Russians moved 
in—six weeks of unbelievable terror 
and misery. 

The January Russian offensive met 
hard but futile resistance. It pushed 
ahead rapidly, and by April it reached 
the town of Frankfurt on the Oder. In 
those same days, the Anglo-American 
troops had forced through to Magde- 
burg. Both towns were approximately 
equal distances from Berlin. Every in- 
habitant of the German capital was 
praying and hoping the Americans 
would come in first. 

After 40 days and nights of almost 
continuous bombing, the air raids sud- 
denly ceased. The calm was ominous. 
No one took encouragement; all seem- 
ed to know it signified the end. We 
had gone without sleep, except for 
short snatches, for over a month. There 
had been no gas for cooking in many 
weeks, and electric service was inter- 
mittent. Radio reports were so con- 
flicting that no one knew what to be- 
lieve. It was generally supposed, how- 
ever, that Germany was tottering and 
only a matter of days remained before 
complete collapse. 

On the morning of April 21 the Rus- 
sian heavy artillery was shooting into 
the heart’ of Berlin. This was new and 
strange. We hardly knew what to 
make of it at first; it was so different 


from the bombs. People on the streets 
were talking about the first city casual- 
ties at the Tiergarten and Alexander- 
platz. Then the electricity went off, 
and finally the water failed. The artil- 
lery fire Became stronger, and nearer. 
A feeling of panic, of desperation, 
filled the air. Strangely, I was more 
tranquil during those last days than I 
had been for months. I relaxed, felt no 
urgency of action, hardly any worry. 
Perhaps my nerves had reached their 
endurance limits; nothing mattered 
now. It wasn’t that I welcomed death; 
I had simply become immune to fear 
of it. I had been to confession only 
three days before. Services were held 
regularly in private homes, not be- 
cause Catholic or Protestant services 
were prohibited in the churches, but 
because so few churches remained 
standing. Altars had been moved to 
basements, offices, residences. I felt at 
peace, prepared. 

On April 22 the last brief newspaper 
came out. It gave notice that extra ra- 
tions could be obtained. We were al- 
lowed extra sugar, meat, preserves, oat- 
meal, and other items. The population 
surged out to lay in what they could. 
This meant exposure to the increasing 
artillery fire from the Russians, who 
also started dropping small bombs. 
They did not wish to further demolish 
the main city arteries; but flying bits 
of bodies, mostly of housewives and 
their little ones, hurtled across streets 
and against what was left of the build- 
ings. It was a common sight to see a 
child’s head in a gutter, a woman’s 
arm or leg on the sidewalk, an elderly 
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man or woman with chest or stomach 
completely blown out. We had calluses 
on our very squls in those days. 

I was standing in line for bread, 
when two Russian planes came over, 
barely clearing the rubble. Az least 200 
women were in the line. Many had 
babies in arms. The planes opened up 
with their machine guns, riddling the 
screaming women and wailing chil- 
dren. I saw this with indifferent eyes. 
Then the woman ahead of me pitched 
to the street. Her son, about six, was 
unscathed. He ran to his mama, threw 
himself across her body, and began to 
cry, begging her to wake up and take 
him home. He tried to turn her over 
but couldn’t, of course; he was too lit- 
tle. His hands came away covered with 
his mother’s blood. He looked up, sur- 
prised, bewildered; then suddenly he 
started to laugh, hysterically; and just 
as suddenly I, too, broke down and the 
pent-up emotion spilled over, When 
next I could see through my own red- 
rimmed, streaming eyes, the little fel- 
low was lying -off to one side, half his 
head blown away. A scant 20 of us 
were left out of the 200. Stalin was get- 
ting his revenge. 

The last week in April was pure 
horror. There was hardly a drop of 
water to drink and none at all with 
which to fight the widespread fires. 
The house I lived in burned down on 
April 28. Across from it stood the bare 
walls of a church, its floor and base- 
ment still intact. I hurried over, with 
the whine of rifle and machine-gun 
bullets around me, and dived into that 
basement. Others were already there, 
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and a few more managed to make 
their way in. The refuge was small, 
and half filled with coal. We were 16, 
five among us being children. Of the 
adults, only two were men, of 70 or 
more. We huddled together in the 
darkness—cold, hungry, thirsty, trem- 
bling. 

We could hear voices outside. At 
first they were German voices, tired 
but young. We knew they were troops. 
Then we heard Russian voices. After 
a while we heard more Russian voices. 
We knew then that our sector of the 
city had fallen. We hoped and prayed 
that the Russians would pass us by. 
They spoke loudly, and we could hear 
them running. 

At 9 p.m. our door burst inwards 
and flashlights blazed into our tear- 
swept, blackened faces. A Russian offi- 
cer and a squad of soldiers covered us 
with automatic rifles. The officer spoke 
a sharp command, I thought, “This is 
it. Mary, Mother of God,” and hid my 
face in my hands, my tired body quiv- 
ering in anticipation of the impact of 
steel I was sure would come, But it 
didn’t, 


One of the two old men with us 


‘could speak broken Russian, He made 


this known at once and begged the offi- 
cer to withhold his fire, telling him 
that only women and children were 
in the basement. The Russians brought 
a lantern. It glowed feebly, and in its 
light we could see they were all tall, 
handsome, young men, though tired, 
with faces drawn. Their officer told us 
not to be afraid because all Russians 
were good people and meant no harm 
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to noncombatants. Then they asked us 
to hold our arms out, not up. They 
wanted our wrist watches. I was the 
only one who still had a watch. The 
handsome young officer stepped to- 
wards me quickly, placed his hands 
around the watch, smiled at me, then 
jerked. The clasp broke and he stuffed 
the watch and band into his breast 
pocket, murmuring something, per- 
haps a “Thank you.” 

Afterwards I heard that there was 
only one watch factory in all Russia 
and that but a few of the well-to-do 
Russians could tell time by a watch or 
clock. They were frantic for watches. 
Some who spoke German stated frank- 
ly that back in Russia they could trade 
a watch for a good cow. Later I saw 
Russian soldiers with their arms cov- 
ered with wrist watches from wrist to 
elbow, strapped, tied, and buckled on. 

This Russian squad remained with us 
that night. Two women were sent out 
for water; luckily they found a well 
near by. The officer ordered each of 
us to take a small drink. He wanted 
to be sure, I suppose, that the water 
was not poisoned. Then he and his 
men gulped down the water in such 
haste that it ran down over their uni- 


forms into puddles upon the floor. 


They fell asleep almost at once, their 
heads on the hard coal, 

The following morning, Sunday, 
the Russians pulled a heavy cannon in 
front of the church ruins. The gun 
crew kept firing this monster all day. 
Each time that it was ready to be shot 
off, they would run into the ‘basement 
holding their hands over their ears, 
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leaving but one man to fire it. We, 
too, covered our cars, but our heads 
swam and ached as though crushed 
by a giant hand. That evening the Rus- 
sians brought food. Some had candy 
which they gave to the children. They 
would smile at, and try to play with, 
the little ones, seemingly attempting to 
be friendly with them. But they had 
dual personalities: one moment they 
would be handing a child a bar of 
chocolate, the next instant they might 
slap a little girl across the mouth so 
hard she would reel, her mouth spout- 
ing blood. We could not refuse them 
nor, so it seemed, could we please 
them. We never knew what to expect. 

By Monday morning the gun crew 
was gone. We crept into the sunlight, 
blinking. Everywhere was ruin. Even 
the trees and shrubs were gone. It was 
quiet. We hunted about for food but 
found none. We located some water 
and after quenching our thirst tried to 
wash off the grime that cévered our 
hands and faces, permeated our cloth- 
ing and every pore of our bodies. Then 
more Russians came. 

This time they were different men, 
Mongols, from the East, bowlegged, 
squatty, with swarthy skin and slanted 
eyes, hair low over their foreheads, 
broken yellow teeth showing through 
grim slits of mouths encircled with 
straggly, dirty black beards. This time 
it was an army. They came with 
horses, cars, and trucks, big cauldrons 
for cooking, and, what seemed strang- 
est of all, many women among them, 
also armed, seemingly a part of the 


regular army: 
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Afterwards the commissars came in 
big cars, the back seats and luggage 
compartments of which were loaded 
with bottles and small barrels of vodka. 
They passed the liquor around freely. 
A truck rolled up with more vodka 
and both men and women crowded 
around, babbling and waving their 
arms, drinking the stuff as fast as they 
could swallow it. A regular encamp- 
ment was made up and down the street 
and on all adjoining side streets. One 
of our old men started walking slowly 
down the street but within a dozen 
paces he was bumped in the chest with 
the butt end of a rifle and motioned 
back. We returned to the cellar, and 
almost immediately a group of com- 
missars walked in, shouldered us aside, 
and ripped open our baggage, search- 
ing for valuables. I had my suitcase, 
with what little I had salvaged from 
the burning house, open in a jiffy. The 
commanding commissar walked di- 
rectly to me and picked up a photo- 
graph album that I particularly treas- 
ured because it contained pictures of 
Ecuador. I tried to be pleasant; turned 
the pages and pointed out the snap- 
shots of our Quichua Indians, I tried 
to explain that I was not German, but 
an American, It would have been use- 
less to say that I was Ecuadorian. I 
am very sure that not one in 10,000 
Russians ever heard of Ecuador. After 
all, I am an American, a South Amer- 
ican. In his uncertainty, the commissar 
gave me protection. I know this to be 
true because of what happened during 
that, and the following day, in our 
church cellar. 
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I saw girls as young as eight years 
dragged into the cellar and raped. | 
saw a young Russian—he couldn't 
have been over 18—pull an old woman 
of at least 65 into this basement and 
ravish her. Those fiends soon learned 
one German phrase: “Frau komm.” 
Where? Anywhere: on the street, | 
among the rubble about the broken 
houses and church, down in our base- 
ment of horrors, or, God help us, 
wherever the woman was overtaken 
even though it be in broad daylight 
with a thousand people about. 

Most of the civilian population hid 
themselves in cellars; that was all that 
remained of most homes. The Russians 
would walk into the basement and 
utter their ominous Frau komm and 
the Lord have mercy upon any woman 
or girl who failed to obey, instantly. 
She would be fortunate indeed if her 
ravishers, and there might be one or 
50, simply smashed her head in and 
then proceeded to satisfy their animal 
instincts. Often a woman would beg 
them to kill her rather than ravish her. 
Frequently she got her wish, a pistol 
bullet in head or breast, but whether 


_this death came before or after did not 


matter; the rape took place, and, more 
often than not, with a line of soldiers 
impatiently waiting their turn. Many 
girls, especially the younger ones, died 
from those long series of physical and | 
soul tortures, so that to some in the 
line-up of Russians, satisfaction came 
from a corpse. 

Do: you wonder that I can scarcely 
believe what I saw with my.own eyes? 
But every word of it is God’s truth, 
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so help me. It was even impossible for 
me to hold water upon my stomach. 
Ten, 20; 30 times a day I witnessed 
such revolting sights that my stomach 
would not hold anything. I continu- 
ously vomited and gagged until, my 
throat torn raw, I threw up a bloody 
foam. 

Near by lived'a’ woman of 61 who 
had long been suffering from cancer 
of the womb. Her husband had been 
killed in an air raid and her only son 
had been returned to her without one 
of his legs, lost early in the war. This 
woman, who had but a few days or 
weeks to live, was dragged, together 
with her crippled son, into the church 
basement and there, with her son 
forced to look on, was violated a dozen 
times. The son, shrieking objections, 
was shot, and finally the old woman 
expired, 

Perhaps it will mitigate, in ‘some 
eyes, these unspeakable crimes if I say 
that in most instances the Russians 
were maddened with vodka and other 
liquors found in Berlin. But drunk or 
sober, their officers and commissars 
looked on and ‘often’ participated in 
the orgies of flesh’ and blood. Most of 
those brutal acts took place during the 
days immediately following the fall of 
Berlin, in celebration of the victory 
and the revenge. Later, when the vod- 
ka either ran out or was controlled, 
the officers and commissars began to 
tighten up on their men and the rap- 
ing dropped somewhat. Brutality con- 
tinued, and all women and girls hid 
away as best they could, being fed by 
friends or relatives who came to their 


place of hiding when they had reason 
to believe that’ they could do so un- 
observed. The commissar who gave me 
protection was a middle-aged man who 
did not drink. I never stopped remind- 
ing him that I was Amerikanski. 

Within a few days, venereal diseases 
manifested themselves among the civil 
population. Evidently the Russian 
troops were more than 50% afflicted, 
and certainly, among the women in 
our sector of Berlin, at least 80% came 
down with venereal disease. Many 
young girls became pregnant. Several 
killed themselves. Others sought abor- 
tion to avoid having a child by the 
hated Russians. 

Another day of Russian celebration 
was coming. The! commissar' who had 
befriended me said that orders had 
been given to distribute vodka. I knew 
what that meant; more needless kill- 
ings, lust, rape. I determined to get 
to a friend’s house in a different part 
of the city. I started out through the 
rubble, the dead Russians and Ger- 
mans, the rotting cadavers of animals. 
All this filth had not been cleaned up 
because it required 14 days for the Rus- 
sians to take Berlin. They had Ameri- 
can tanks, cars, trucks, planes, guns 
and ammunition, and their’ supplies 
were replaced as fast as they were de- 
stroyed or worn out. It was this Amer- 
ican equipment, combined with their 
inexhaustible manpower, that’ finally 
enabled them to overrun Germany. 

My friend was a young widow. Four 
times she had been seen and four times 
had heard those dreadful words, Frau 


komm. She was a nervous wreck, 
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thin and wan, yet thankful she had 
been spared, so far, the ravages of 
venereal disease. Order began to come 
out of the chaos; the Red army officers 
were exerting influence to stop the 
rape and murder, if not the plunder- 
ing. 

The Russians began to dismantle 
what was left in Berlin. They sent the 
electric trains to Moscow. They hired 
German women at five marks.a day to 
take apart the machinery in the fac- 
tories, after which everything was 
loaded for Russia. Even the under- 
ground telephone cables were dug up 
for shipment. They took everything 
big and valuable, and also the most 
insignificant things. Every day I saw 
a constant exodus to Russia of German 
factories, tools, and equipment. 

They took the last: piano, sewing 
machine, and rug. Cars, trucks, trains, 
and even wagons and pushcarts were 
used to transport loot. What the com- 
missars failed to appropriate for the 
Russian. government, their’ soldiers 
took for themselves. Although they did 
not know how to ride bicycles, they 
stole every one they could find, and, 
in most instances, would wreck them 
against walls, trees or rubble. 

Germans were forbidden to lock a 
door. This rule of convenience for the 
Russian troops made it possible for 
them to walk in at will, at any time 
of day or night, to plunder, rob, and 
rape. ; 

During the ‘time I lived with my 
friend, we both had to work forthe 
Russians; They put us to cleaning the 


streets, a hard task, but it was the-only - 
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way we could obtain enough food to 
keep alive. 

Then came word that the Allied 
commission was coming to Berlin and 
every standing house must be deco- 
rated with eight flags, two Russian, 
two American, two French, and two 
British. No flags nor material to make 
them with were available. The Rus- 
sians issued orders that the occupants 
of each home must provide those flags 
or they would be denied food cards, 
As every remaining home was occu- 
pied by several German families, the 
work of making the flags was divided 
up. My friend and I were told to make 
two American flags. We went to the 
basement and found an old smoking 
jacket and a torn German flag of black, 
white, and red. My friend: made the 
stripes and I the 96 stars. We finished 
the task in time for the commission’s 
arrival, and the commissar for our 
block praised us for having the best- 
appearing flags displayed in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Then on June 20, 1945, God helped 
me to get out. I was given a chance 
to prove that I was not German, and 
my Ecuadorian birth certificate con- 
vinced the authorities, I was permitted 
to leave the Russian zene for the Amer- 
ican, and eventually found myself back 


in. Ecuador. 


To be among my relatives and 
friends in this peaceful little land of 
quiet and plenty; after the horrors and 
privations that I had been a witness 
and a party to; is hike being given’a: 
ticket. to ‘paradise. I am regaining ~ 
weight, but one mark:I will carry with 
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me always: during those first few days seared into my heart and soul, a mark 
of Russian occupation \in "Berlin, my. of terror and hatred. I try to stifle it, 
hair, which had been ‘solid brown, by praying, over and over, “Father, for- 
turned almost pure white. There is give them, for they know not what 
another mark, too, but it is within me, they do.” 
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Answers to “Ecclesiastical Vocabulary” 
(Page 18) 

White garment worn on the shoulders of the priest at Mass, usually tied 
with two strings over the chest and around the waist. 
Place under the altar or in the sacristy where ablution water is disposed of. 
Box for small coins placed near door of the church; poor box. 
Heavy cord or rope worn around the celebrant’s waist at Mass, 
Room or chapel where the bishop vests for pontifical Mass. 


Short white linen (or lace) vestment worn by clerics and priests over 
cassock when assisting at Mass or other liturgical functions. 


Garment like a false front or dickey worn by priests when they are in 
street dress, 


Cowl or hood on the habits of monks or friars. 
Canopy over the altar or, tabernacle. 


. Large outer garment worn by the priest at Mass, usually having a large 


cross on the back. 


. Blessing given by the Holy Father on solemn occasions to the whole 


world; literally, “to the city (Rome) and to the world.” 


. Long, close-fitting garment worn by priests and clerics, usually black; 


fass servers sometimes wear red or white on solemn feasts. 


. Gold plate used at Mass for holding the Host. 
. Hymn sung or recited between the Epistle and Gospel on special feast 


days. 


. Upper platform in front of altar. 

. Three days of special devotions, usually in preparation for a great feast. 
. The Hail Mary. 

. Transversal part of a cruciform church, forming the arms of the cross. 
. Censer bearer. 

. Black-and-white woolen band worn by archbishops over the chasuble on 


certain great feasts, 
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and harder to forget than she was 

30 years ago. Time has courteously 
withdrawn from her stage, and loveli- 
ness dominates the scene. Her conta- 
gious smile is manna to us who know 
her. Entirely through her efforts we 
have left her better than we came. 

She was a young wisp of femininity 
60 years ago in Germany, but one day, 
smitten by a great love, she grew up. 
The continuous pursuit of her love is 
the origin of her beauty, without and 
within. Across the Atlantic she bravely 
came, bidding farewell to all she treas- 
ured. Not once since has she returned 
to see and feel and touch. memory. 
Though poverty-stricken, she meted 
out her poor little savings and finally 
reached Chicago and the culmination 
of her desires. 

I first knew her in Colorado. She 
was a full-fledged Sister by that time, 
living happily and holily by the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
always impelled by the vigorous theme 
of her Order, “Pray and work.” In her 
life the two were combined. She pray- 
ed as she worked, and she worked over 
her prayers. 

Had the European custom of choir 
and Jay Sisters prevailed in the Amer- 
ican branch of her Order, doubtless 
she would have become a lay Sister, for 
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instinctively she aspired to the lowest 
place. Her formal education had been 
scanty, and scanty it has remained. The 
last time I received a letter it was writ- 
ten in faultless English and peerless 
penmanship, not by herself, but by ane 
of her Sisters who had volunteered to 
do her meager correspondence. The 
next year, when I saw her, I gently 
chided her for not writing to me, as- 
suring her that it was just because of 
my genuine desire to see her writing 
and read her words of encouragement 
that I had written. 

“But was not the writing beauti- 
ful?” she asked, very moved. “And the 
words, were they not perfect?” 

“Almost perfect,” I assured her, “but 
they were not yours!” 

“Ach, my,” was her answer. 

Her smile is perennial, and her short 
plumpness is confirmed by a round full 
face, topped by ancient gold-rimmed 
glasses that hang precariously near the 
tip of her bread nose. Her hands are 
fat and stubby, dry and inclined to 
chap, but meticulously clean. The af- 
ternoon I first saw her I was four years 
old. She was merrily cleaning bath- 
rooms and sweeping and scrubbing 
long boarding-school halls. 

“Ach, my! What a happy little girl,” 
she said, as she stopped her sweeping. 
“You are Dorety?” 
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“Yes, yes,” I replied. “How did you 
‘know?” | ‘ 

“We heard you were coming today, 
and we, all of us, are glad to have you!” 

It was then that I knew how differ- 
ent she was from other persons. She 
seemed not even once to think of her- 
self. { drew my hand from my deep 
gingham pocket. “Here,” [ offered, 
“would you like some candy?” 

“Poor little thing. You should keep 
it,” she parried. 

“I want you to have it,” I declared 
vehemently. Yet five minutes before, I 
had become unpleasant because I was 
not given as much as I thought I de- 
served, 

“Tank you, Dorety,” she agreed po- 
litely. 

Later that day I came upon her in 
the children’s playground, portioning 
it out to the smallest boarders. As I 
came up behind her she was asking 
the children, “Do you know who gave 
you this? Dorety!” I turned my head 
quickly, 

As the years passed, she became even 
dearer to me. My lively brother, three 
years my junior, fell under her spell, 
and sought her out on each of our fre- 
quent visits to the school. Once she 
said to me, “Your brudder, Junior, he 
is a goot boy. Whenever he comes here 
I see him in the chapel kneeling there. 
Ach, my. He is a goot boy.” She seem- 
ed to know about all our little troubles. 
“Poor little ones! Yes, I understand. 
You will be goot now to that person, 
yes?” 

On Sundays I hardly recognized her, 
and I believe. I liked the weekday out- 


fit best, for on Sundays the full ging- 
ham apron was nowhere to be seen. 
The short, black veil was covered by 
her long serge one, and her. capable 
hands lay serenely beneath her clean, 
well-pressed. black scapular. I mever 
saw more than the tips of her shoes, 
but they were round-toed and well 
shined. 

During high school I became a 
boarder at that school. Her work was 
shared now by another Sister, for the 
school was growing. I never saw her 
in the front part of the building, Her 
domain was belowstairs, so to speak, 
except on Sundays, when I would spy 
her walking slowly among the apple 
blossoms. Frequently she would stop 
beneath the trees, heavy with flowers, 
to gaze smilingly up into the center of 
God’s beauty in springtime. But her 
favored place on God’s day was the 
chapel. Whenever I entered for a “pop 
call” or for.early morning Mass, I in- 
stinctively looked for her, Her place 
was quite far back, but she was always 
there. 

I would often wonder if she ever let 
her eyes rove across the narrow aisle 
and out the open window opposite her 
place in the chapel. There a tall, beau- 
tiful mountain loomed like a painted 
window or a flowering backdrop on a 
stage. In spring it shot forth mountain 
flowers in wildly brilliant colors:.In 
winter God laid His white cloak over 
it; I never knew what were her likes; I 
only knew that whenever she was near, 
God was, too. 

She will never know how often her 
silent influence got me out of a warm! 
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bed on an icy morning, to get to. Mass 
because she loved Him so much. From 
my open window each morning I could 
hear the Divine Office being chanted 
by the Sisters. Was her voice among 
them? I never knew, but I could pic- 
ture her round face, wreathed in 
smiles, as she listened to her Love be- 
ing praised by His children. 

One day I came upon her in the 
back hall. She was smiling as ever: But 
she looked stooped, and her step was 
slower. Had someone she loved died 
across the wide Auantic? Perhaps it 
Was my imagination. Nevertheless I 
ran quickly to my alcove and brought 
forth from my secret hiding place (for 
food was not allowed in the dormi- 
tory) a full two pounds of candy my 
dad and mother had brought me the 
previous Sunday. Down the shining, 
well-worn oak steps I ran, never stop- 
ping until I had placed my treasure in 
her unwilling hands, 

“Oh, keep it, Dorety! Eat it with the 
others.” 

“Oh, no, Sister. It’s for you. Remem- 
ber all the times | gave you candy be- 
fore and then—and then,” I plunged 
ahead, “and then I asked you for it 
again because I was hungry?” 

She wrinkled her brow in thought. 
“No, I don’t remember that. I just re- 
member how glad I was to give you 
something to eat sometimes,” and then 
she laughed gaily. 

Before final exams the spring of my 
senior year, I sought an out-of-the-way 
classroom in which to study. Sitting at 
the first desk was Sister, bent over a 
large writing pad. Moistening the pen- 
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cil at every word, she was saying half 
audibly, “D-e-a-r, dear, f-a-m-i-l-y, fam- 
ily.” I carefully closed the door, and 
for some reason or other found myself 
hurrying to the chapel, where I could 
share my brimful heart. 

Returning as often as I could after 
graduation, I would speak happily 
with the principal and my former 
teachers about my college studies; and 
then during the first pause in conver- 
sation I inevitably asked, “May I see 
Sister Placida?” 

Sitting with her in the junior recrea- 
tion hall or outside by the rose garden, 
I would no longer be bothered by the 
sophisticated parlance of my college 
compatriots as Sister and I recalled for- 
mer days, or she brought me right up 
to the present by informing me of the 
convent’s new acquisition—a goat. 
“Ach, my, he is lively. He reminds me 
of you!” Then we would laugh. 

Once the principal said to me, “How 
well you youngsters recognize worth! 
Do you know, I have been surprised 
over and over again that so many girls 
who return speak with us and visit a 
while, but then always ask, ‘How is 
Sister Placida? I wonder if I could see 
her just for a moment?’ ” 

The cleaning jobs have now been 
given to younger Sisters, and Sister 
Placida has left her boarding scheol 
and is living at the motherhouse. She 
is very old now, and has been told to 
divide her time between prayers and 
little jobs she can do in her room, She 
wears the Sunday habit every day; the 
voluminous gingham apron has long 
since gone to dust. Her hands are 
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smooth, since she no longer uses ‘the 
scouring powder. She probably would 
say, “Ach, my,” and shake her head 
if she were told that there has never 
been anyone quite like her, and that 
she has made hundreds of us better 
women. 

As a child I remember her vibrant 
low voice as she uttered the prayers 
after Mass each morning. But particu- 
larly I recall her strong “Haf mercy 
on us” that resounded through that 


homey chapel. “Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus,”—“Haf mercy on us,” she would 
age 
And I know that in the evening of 
her life she is almost constantly before 
Him, who is her Love. She has almost 
caught up with Him. Perhaps even as 
these words are written, He may have 
opened His arms and waited for her 
to catch up. Smilingly she'll say to 
Him, “Ach, my, I never knew it could 
be so sweet to die. Haf mercy on us!” 


wy 


TN Ad 20 whom st may concern \iNi ii MUNIN 


PEN LETTER TO Cosole Landi 


By L. G. MILLER 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Dear Miss Sandis: 


Since you are a star in the Holly- 
wood firmament, you undoubtedly re- 
ceive fan mail from your admirers. 
This letter, which you will most prob- 
ably never see, will be different. In fact, 
it is a letter which, if you did see, you 
would probably find disagreeable. You 
have me badly confused, Miss Landis, 
and I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. I don’t expect an answer to them, 
but nevertheless I would like to get 
them off my chest. 

We have never met, Miss Landis. 


This, of course, is of no concern to 


you, and, incredible as you may find 
it, is of no concern to me either. The 
main reason [ write is that you are 
supposed to be something of an au- 
thority on the subject of morale. A 
few years ago you wrote a book on 
your experiences as a USO entertainer. 
[I have not yet got around to reading 
your book which, I have heard, ran 
serially in the Saturday Evening Post 
aad was later made into a movie. But 
1 am informed that Tree Jills and a 
Jeep not only is free from mistakes in 
grammar, but even possesses a certain 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. July, 1946. 
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amount of unity and occasional flashes 
of coherence. Whether or not you had 
outside help on it, it is, they tell me, 
a creditable performance and. proves 
that you have insight into the psychol- 
ogy of a crowd. 

Now my first question, Miss Landis, 
addressed to you as an authority on 
morale, is as follows, “What effect do 
you suppose your several marriages 
and divorces have had upon your mil- 
lions of fans?” I have a special reason 
for asking this question of you, and it 
is this: you are or were a Catholic 
yourself, I was told as much by the 
Catholic wife of a commanding officer 
in a smal] Army camp in Mississippi 
which you visited during the summer 
of 1943. You visited so many camps 
that you have doubtless forgotten the 
incident; but I happened to be Catholic 
chaplain at the camp at the time of 
your visit, and the wife of the com- 
manding officer told me afterward that 
you had stayed at her home overnight. 
When she took you into the bedroom, 
she said, you pointed to a picture of 
the Sacred Heart on the wall and 
asked, “Are you a Catholic?” When 
she answertd Yes, you said, “Well, I’m 
one, too.” I remember wondering at 
the time how such a thing could be, 
since I had just read in the papers that 
you had recently been divorced and 
remarried. 

Well, two years went by, Miss Lan- 
dis, and-our Army unit in Nadzab, 
New Guinea, had you as its enter- 
‘tainer, You were the featured artist 
along with Jack Benny in a show that 
was making the rounds of Arty in- 
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stallations. By this time you had ad- 
vanced to husband No, 3. But we 
weren't thinking of that as we sat 
down under the hot afternoon sun to 
catch your show. We were out for 
some good entertainment, and we ap- 
preciated the sacrifice you were mak- 
ing in coming so far and into such a 
dificult climate to give it to us. 

When you came out on our make- 
shift stage, the men whistled, because 
you certainly were dressed for the cli- 
mate. You wore a skirt, and above the 
skirt only a strip of cloth which the 
ladies term, I believe, a halter. You 
certainly brought down the house with 
that ensemble, Miss Landis. When the 
applause died down, you opened your 
shapely mouth and told a jeke. It was 
a joke that would have gone over big 
in a barroom. You told it with gusto, 
too. 

I do not regret to say, Miss Landis, 
that I got up from my place and 
walked to my teht with a good deal 
of disgust. Some of the Catholic men 
in the unit came into my tent a little 
later on. 

“Father,” one of them said, “what 
do they think we are out here, a bunch 
of morons? I’ve kicked around a lot 
in New York, and I’m telling you the 
stuff they were pulling out there this 
afternoon was right out of a third-rate 
night club.” 

“What gets me,” another one said, 
“is how’ this Landis gal thinks she is 
helping ‘our morale by talking and act- 
ing like that. Here we’ve been away 
from our wives for a couple of years, 
and it’s not easy for us, you know that. 
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And then this gal comes and. practical- 
ly throws it at us. Why in hell doesn’t 
she stay home?” 

They actually said that, Miss Landis. 
I’m not making it up. Did it ever oc- 
cur to you that some of the GI’s were 
reacting to your show in that way? 
That is why I was anxious to ask you 
whether you thought that, as a Cath- 
olic, you were building up or tearing 
down the idea of the Church in the 
minds of your fans. 

I have another question along these 
same lines, Miss Landis. You have ap- 
peared in thousands of pin-up pictures 
and in various movies with, let us say, 
your bodily charms. displayed quite 
openly and advantageously. Do you 
think that such appearances on the 
part of yourself and many other ac- 
tresses have anything to do with the 
fact that the ideals of purity are held 
in rather low esteem by many of our 
young people? The reason I ask is that 
not long ago a news item appeared in 
which you figured as heroine. It seems 
you were sitting in your dressing room 
between takes while making a movie. 
Apparently the scene you had just fin- 
ished was one in which you wore a 
minimum of clothing. As you sat at 
your dressing table still clad in the 
minium,.an odd, unshaven person 
suddenly entered the room and vio- 
lently attempted to reduce the mini- 
mum still further. You promptly emit- 
ted a ladylike scream, and your leading 
man, hearing your cry of distress, 
rushed to your aid from a_ near-by 
dressing room. Whereupon the villain, 
awed by the rugged handsomeness of 
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your rescuer, promptly succumbed and 
was led off to the police station where, 
doubtless, he was severely dealt with 
and is still languishing in a dungeon, 

All well and good; the fellow de- 
served to be punished, But the ques- 
tion in my mind is this, “Was there any 
relationship between cause and effect?” 
Sex is a powerful force, and requires 
the exercise of considerable will power 
to be kept within leash, If you tease 
the lion, Miss Landis, are you not a 
little responsible if he tries to, jump 
out-of his cage? Doubtless you believe 
that sex should be kept under some 
kind of control; do you honestly feel 
that in appearing half dressed before 
all kinds and sorts of men you have no 
responsibility for the sex sins they may 
be tempted to? 

I think I know what your answers 
would be, Miss Landis. In. answer to 
my first question you would probably 
say, “Whether I marry once or ten 
times is nobody’s business but my 
own.” Somehow, that answer doesn’t 
satisfy me. You are a public figure. 
Millions see you in your movies and 
read about you in the screen maga- 
zines. Thousands of young girls hold 
you in reverential awe; they look upon 
you as a sort of goddess, and they imi- 
tate the way you put up your hair, the 
way you dress, and the way you act. 
You are glad of it. If they stopped feel- 
ing that way about you, they would 
stop pushing their quarters into the 
ticket window when your pictures 
come to town. They make no distinc- 
tion between your public and your pri- 
vate life. It may be unfortunate for 
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you, but that’s the way it is. If you run 
through four husbands within the 
space of a few years, they think it’s all 
right for them to do the same. 

In answer to my question as to how 
far you are responsible for sins against 
sex, you would doubtless say, “I’m not 
responsible at all. I’m no strip teaser. 
My appearances before the public are 
strictly in the interests of art.” Come 
now, Miss Landis! You don’t really 
believe that. When your GI audiences 
whistled and shouted at you in your 
USO appearances, you can’t believe 
for a minute that they were looking 
at you with the detachment of a visitor 
to the Metropolitan Art museum. And 
when you cracked those sly little jokes, 
nothing very bad, of course, just along 
the borderline, it wasn’t an art manual 
that gave you the idea. The thousands 
of pin-up pictures of yourself that were 
distributed — not obscene, of course, 
just a trifle suggestive — do you think 
it was their art value that made them 
so popular? 

You might come back at me and 
say, “Well, that’s what they want; so 
that’s what I give them.” But that 
is not a good principle, Miss Landis. 
Some of them want a good deal more, 
if you would give it to them. But you 
don’t. You draw the line somewhere. 
But do you and many other actresses 
like you draw it back far enough? The 
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sex instinct is like a fire. In its proper 
place it plays an essential part in so- 
ciety; but once it becomes uncontrolled, 
it can work terrible destruction. I won- 
der if any such thought occurred to 
you on the day when that wild-eyed, 
slobbering man burst into your room? 

This letter, of course, might have 
been written to many other actresses 
besides yourself. The reason |] ad- 
dressed it to you is that, having seen 
you perform, I could speak with some 
experience, and because | had it on 
firsthand evidence that you were a 
Catholic. I den’t suppose you are much 
concerned with your faith these days, 
now that you are living with your 
fourth (or is it fifth?) “husband.” On 
the other hand, I haven’t seen any pub- 
lic disclaimer of the faith on your part. 
Perhaps in your own mind you are 
neither in nor out, just hanging on the 
edge, ready to. jump back in if some 
day death should climb in next to you 
in your bright new roadster or should 
be waiting for you in the sky on one 
of your transcontinental air trips. 

Well, death frequently doesn’t give 
a person much chance to jump any 
place, Miss Landis, and meanwhile I 
must respectfully state that in my hum- 
ble opinion you are not doing too 
much to build up your box-office ap- 
peal in the only place where it really 
counts—in heaven. 


People who threaten to blow their brains out usually don’t have any. 


From Hard Lines by L. M. in Promenade (May *46). 





When men were free 


The Maligned Middle Ages 


> By PETER COLECHURCH 
Condensed from Columba* 


HERE ARE moments when, listen- 

ing to hymns of praise of our pro- 
gressive age, one is attacked by the 
eerie feeling that we are without his- 
tory; that before the “New Learning” 
of the 16th century gave Big Business 
a religion, Western Europe was a 
swamp of barbarism, inhabited by 
slaves lurking in unhealthy squalor 
and ignorance. The implication is that 
we of today can learn nothing from 
a life so marrow, except, of course, aes- 
thetics from contemplation of its ca- 
thedrals. 

However much moderns ignore the 
builders, the cathedrals cannot be over- 
looked. Moderns do their best, by treat- 
ing them as museum pieces and senti- 
mental relics of a dead age, to suggest 
they have no bearing upon our time 
or future. This, of course, stifles curi- 
osity about the Catholic past. 

The cathedrals teach a lesson. that 
emphatically contradicts all the non- 
sense about the Middle Ages being 
barbarous and backward. Let us sup- 
pose that an expedition into the heart 
of unknown Australia suddenly came 
upon a temple. as ancient and as fine 
as Westminster Abbey or York Mins- 
ter. The explorers would hoot if any- 
body suggested that it was the work 


of the barbarous and backward abo- 
riginals. They; would point out that 
this temple could have been erected 
only by a people of. a high, creative 
civilization (to leave out spirituality 
for the moment) equal to,.if not sur- 
passing, our own. 

They would. indicate the imagina- 
tive planning, architecture, masonry, 
building, carpentry, stone and wood 
carving, sculpture, stained-glass work, 
wall painting, decorative skill, mosaic 
work, gold and silver altar plate, brass 
altar furniture, the ironwork of screens, 


sconces, brackets, hinges, the designing’ 


and manufacturing of altar linen and 
vestments, and scores of other neces- 
sary crafts. All this, they would insist, 
leaves no doubt of its being the work 
of a community not only of highly cul- 
tivated imagination and taste, but of 
long training in technical excellence. 

But our own Middle Ages produced 
not one but literally thousands of su- 
perb cathedrals, churches, chantries, 
monasteries, each enriched by every 
craft. Each building represented a com- 
munity of cultivated men. :— 

Who then is the more barbarous, the 
people of an age that could create so 
much beauty, or those of our age of 
grim: brick churches; grimmer facto- 
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ries, and box-like houses, who banish 
beauty to museums or catch it second- 
hand in cinemas? 

Your fiodern man will say, “The 
man of the Middle Ages was little 
more than a slave. He wasn’t free, like 


” 


us. 

There is an irony behind all this, 
unseen by the modern man, because, 
having been told that all history was 
“bunk,” he has never troubled to ex- 
amine the historic road his kind has 
traveled. 

That road began under Roman law, 
when man had no rights except those 
conferred by the authorities. He was a 
robot doing what the state ordered. 
The whole story of the Middle Ages 
is of the way common man, aided by 
the Church, fought his way out of 
that slavery, first to feudal serfdom 
and then to democratic freedom. He 
slowly created self-ruling democracy 
through town councils, and eventually 
attained a freeman’s parliament. Man 
had done all this by the 16th century; 
then reaction began. Often under the 
slogans of liberty, the servile state grew 
with the power of landowners and 
financiers; the industrial age forged 
stronger fetters; and now man is again 
becoming, under state totalitarianism, 
the robot which he was until the 
Church and the Middle Ages uplifted 
him. 

Even in such a detail as recreation 
man was better off in the Middle Ages 
than now. The Church instituted some 
40 or 50 holydays a year, on which no 
serf labor could be performed. To 
them were added Sundays, and the 
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half days of vigils, including Satur- 
days, when men ‘prepared for worship 
the next day. Those’ breathing spells 
were snatched away at the Reforma- 
tion, and even the Catholic Saturday 
half day was not restored until recent- 
ly, while only slowly did our handful 
of legal holidays take the place of 90 
or more holydays of our fathers. 

But they worked longer hours and 
under harder conditions, moderns will 
argue. 

But did they? In the earliest days, 
when Europe was agricultural and 
without great industries, most men 
worked on the land for themselves. 
They had certain “boon” days to work 
the land of their feudal lords, but for 
the rest they cultivated fields of their 
own. Their rights were strictly upheld 
by the community even in the face of 
the lord, and gradually communities 
built up the self-governing bodies that 
anticipated parliaments. 

Before the Black Death, men bound 
to the land could, if they were away 
from it for a year and a day (on the 
Crusades, say, or serving in a war), 
refuse to return. Nevertheless, the ma- 
jority seem to have been willing 
enough to go back. 

In towns, the guilds were even more 
active champions of the rights of men. 
They introduced that highly “mod- 
ern” innovation, the eight-hour day, 
but called it the Three Eights: eight 
hours for labor, eight for sleep, eight 
for the recreation of the body. The 
guilds anticipated practically all mod- 
ern social legislation, with a number 
of spiritual and human advantages our 
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blueprinters have not thought of, and 
they did it all valuntarily, hot by im- 
position fram the state, | | . 

They fixed fair prices and good la- 
bor conditions; they looked after their 
guildsman from apprenticeship to the 
grave, and his widow after his official 
requiem. With the Church, they help- 
ed curb usury, set limits to men’s 
wealth and avarice and all manner of 
black marketing. As for wages, I know 
the modern is apt to scoff at them, 
eight cents a day in Edward III's time. 
But does your day’s pay buy you a new 
pair of shoes, and do you get, relative- 
ly, as much change after buying bread, 
pork, a chicken, beer, or a fat goose 
as the consumers of the Middle Ages 
got? 

The people were happy. There is 
a modern school that tries to convince 
us that “Merry England” was largely 
a myth. But those who lived then had 
other views. The great chroniclers, 
William of Malmsbury, Alfred of Bev- 
erley, no less than poets of that time, 
describe the English as being full of 
sport, merry, jovial, pleasant, and de- 
lighting in jokes. And plainly they 
were always singing, as only a happy 
people can. The songs, hymns, carols, 
and ballads, founded on the rhythm of 
Latin hymns, had a lifting joy that was 
world famous. They were all musi- 
cians delighting in cheerful song until 
the withering hand of Puritanism blot- 
ted out the gift. 

And this joy in life wasn’t because 
heads were empty, as moderns try to 
persuade us. Talk of medieval ignor- 
ance and lack of education is a fallacy 
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that does not bear examination. The _ 
modern confuses education with liter- 


It is true there was not much book 
learning, because books were hard to 
come by even among the scholarly, and 
because of the medieval attitude to- 
wards this form of education, Even 
among the nobility, education in arms, 
estate management (the book work 
being left to clerks), and the like was 
considered adequate, while ordinary 
men and women, who had all the 
crafts and lore of field, farm, house, 
and skilled trade at their fingertips, 
plus daily contact with the treasure 
house of the Church ‘to satisfy. their 
spiritual and cultural needs, had no 
particular use for abstract learning. 

Yet, formal schooling was intense 
and widespread. Those who declare 
there was no education also complain 
that the medieval world swarmed with 
priests. They mean the clerks who had 
worked up from the chantry schools 
through the cathedral, choir, grammar, 
or guild schools to universities. There 
were great numbers of scholarship 
chances for clever boys. In the 13th 
century 30,000 students attended Ox- 
ford and Cambridge: five times as 
many as today. And it-was good teach- 
ing, too. Even the late Professor Hux- 
ley testified that it had a clearer and 
more generous “comprehension of 
what is meant by culture” than mod- 
ern university teaching. It. was also 
democratic teaching. No matter from 
what class they sprang, students could 
go on to the highest offices of the land, 
as Wolsey, the butcher’s son, did. 
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Grapes of wrath 


Colon Is the Objection 


Condensed from the 


JOHN Te SJ. 


TORICALLY, racial prejudice is 
alien to a Catholic culture and 
hence can expect no Catholic advo- 
cates. To cite an example from Amer- 
ican history, the able Protestant Negro 
historian, Carter Woodson, writes: 
“Jesuit missionaries were instructing 
Negroes in religion and morals in the 
Mississippi valley during the 17th and 
18th centuries; Spanish and Portuguese 
clergy were doing likewise in Central 
and South America; and wherever they 
came in contact with Negroes they 
endeavored to bring them into the 
Church on a basis of equality with 
others and encouraged their elevation 
to the status of freeman. So much more 
kindly disposed were those Latin mis- 
sionaries toward Negroes than were 
the English, it was feared that.in case 
of international complications the Ne- 
groes would go to the assistance of 
those friends of mankind.” 

Dr. Woodson adds: “In Latin Amer- 
ica free Negroes were accorded the 
rights and privileges of the best white 
element. in the communities where 
they lived. Fr:cdom among them was 
no fiction; they were given a chance at 
all the honors and gifts of the nation 
of which they constituted a part. This 
element of the Negro population held 
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public offices, served as clergymen for 
both races, and even held bishoprics in 
the Catholic Church.” 

Present-day proof of the Church’s 
high appreciation of the Negro is 
found in the African native clergy 
with its three bishops, 450 priests, 375 
Brothers, and 2,000 nuns. A final 
crowning proof is in the fact that more 
than 20 martyrs of Uganda have been 
raised to the altar in our own day, an 
honor that has come to no native white 
North American in the whole course 
of our history. 

But in every discussion of racial prej- 
udice the questions will arise, “But do 
you know the Negro as we do? Have 
you ever lived: with him?” Whatever 
the Negro’s faults may be, they are a 
logical consequence of the treatment 
accorded him by whites. Teach a race 


‘to despise itself and feel rejected, and 


you have a problem race. 

Our teaching the Negro to despise 
himself and feel rejected began with 
our system of chattel slavery, in which, 
as John Bassett tells us, the Negro 
could be “bought, bred, worked, neg- 
lected, marked, or treated in any other 
respect as a horse or a cow.” The slave 
had no legal right of conscience: un- 
conditional submission was the genertl 


*Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 26, Il. June, 1946. 
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duty of the slave; unlimited power, 
the /egal right of the master. The law 
protected the master from prosecution, 
even if the whipping and punishment 
of the slave were malicious, cruel, and 
excessive. 

Qne frequent taunt is that the Negro 
has inttle respect for the marriage bond, 
The taunt owes much of its partial jus- 
tification to the corrupting fact that 
the relation between slaves was essen- 
tially different from that of man and 
wife joined in lawful wedlock; with 
slaves it could be dissolved at the pleas- 
ure of either party, or by sale of one 
or both. As John Hope Franklin, pro- 
fessor of history, St. Augustine’s col- 
lege, explains: “A slave cannot make 
a contract; therefore he cannot marry 
legally, since marriage is based on 
contract. The relationship of ‘man 
and wife’ cannot exist among slaves,” 
Ulrich B. Phillips, of Yale university, 
puts it bluntly: “The violation of a 
slave woman was not a breach of law 
but a mere trespass upon her master’s 
property. She and her man could not 
legally marry.” 

Further overwhelming evidence of 
the moral corruption of Negroes at the 
hands of the whites is contained in 
authentic accounts of slave sales, show- 
ing attractive slave girls being adver- 
tised as “fit to be the mistress of a 
king.” The loyal Southern publicist, 
W. J. Cash, paints much the same pic- 
ture; there is further documentation 
in the Duke university publication, 
Race Relations and the Race Problem. 

Even today, in the region of special 
Negro concentration, the white man’s 


determination to debase the Negro and 
dishonor his womankind is seen in the 
general refusal’ to address a colored 
woman as Miss or Mrs. We can under- 
stand the bitterness of Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois, Negro scholar, against those 
“men. who insist upon wi i 
from my mother and wife and daugh- 
ter those signs and appellations of 
courtesy and respect which otherwise 
they withhold only from bawds and 
courtesans.” 

Thus goes the story of Negro ex- 
ploitation from one phase of his life to 
another. A considerable portion of 
white America has formed a bloc 
against the Negro to make sure that 
he remains in a condition of inferiority. 
Pope Leo XIII has declared that with- 
out a living wage decency can become 
inhumanly difficult. White laborers 
find it hard enough to get such a wage 
through their unions. But those very 
unions sometimes close their ranks to 
the Negro and thus add to his eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Decent housing, too, is necessary for 
decent living. But in South and North 
alike, Negro housing is commonly 
crisis housing: when new, built to ex- 
ploit the otherwise homeless; when 
eld, left tottering above families hav- 
ing no choice. Speaking of his own 
region, Mr. Cash has reported: “More- 
over, there were those segregated 
black slums which honeycombed every 
Southern town, From the beginning, 
the houses which made them up had 
been built with an eye to return the 
white owners not less than 20% an- 


‘ nual profit, often much more: And the 
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municipal authorities, proceeding on 
the absurd and cynical theory that Ne- 
groes paid no taxes, had everywhere 
consistently ignored them and their 
claim to ordinary municipal services. 
Thus they had quickly got to be the 
worst slums in America, long rows of 
crazy shacks or shambling rookeries, 
packed as close as might be along fetid 
brooks and creeks, railroad tracks, al- 
leys, or unpaved red gullies which 
answered for roads, or abutting direct- 
ly on swarming sidewalks, with from 
three to a dozen Negroes per room, all 
but universally letting in the wind and 
rain, lighted by oil lamps or a smoking 
fire (when there was a fire), often 
without sanitary facilities, almost never 
with more than a stingy privy here and 
there. And the whole area was gener- 
ally without street lighting.” 

In the North, even a Catholic coun- 
cilman can tell Negroes living 15 in a 
room that no site will be approved for 
public Negro housing within their 
city. 

America has gone all out for educa- 
tion, but here, too, most especially in 
the South, the Negro is the submerged 
tenth. Hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren seven to 15 years old do not attend 
school. For many Negroes, the school 
year is a month shorter than for whites 
of the same neighborhood. Negro 
schools in the rural South are often 
either churches, with few conveniences 
for schooling, or little more than corn- 
cribs. Negro teachers are both ill- 
trained and underpaid. School supplies 
are kept to a miraculous minimum. 


And pupil transportation is usually 
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furnished for whites only. Of the 774 
public libraries in the states of denser 
Negro concentration, only 99 provide 
service for Negroes, and only four are 
open to Negroes on the same terms as 
whites. Truly, many whites think “the 
only culture the Negro needs is agri- 
culture.” All this crippling, demoraliz- 
ing discrimination is part of a credo 
of racial orthodoxy in the South, 
which, as Thomas Pearce Bailey de- 
clares, “in the educational policy, lets 
the Negro have the crumbs that fall 
from the white man’s table.” 

Each racial contact must reinforce 
the bitter lesson of Negro inferiority. 
Southern transportation facilities are 
always separate, generally inferior. In 
theaters, restaurants, drugstores, parks, 
the same demoralizing story is enacted. 
Even in the telephone directory, white 
men’s names must be saved from Ne- 
gro contagion. Should a racial dispute 
arise and the law be invoked, the creed 
of racial orthodoxy provides, “Even in 
matters of civil rights and legal adjust- 
ments, give the white man as opposed 
to the colored man the benefit of the 
doubt; and under no circumstances in- 
terfere with the prestige of the white 
race.” 

In a democracy the cure for such 
social ills would seem to lie in proper 
use of the ballot box. But the Negro’s 
attempt to use it has only increased 
his handicaps. “The Democratic white 
primary,” declares the Southern writer, 
George C. Stoney, in Survey Graphic, 
“combined with twisted  interpreta- 
tions of literacy tests and, when neces- 
sary, frank intimidation, has deprived 
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all but a handful of Negroes of a vote 
in the South. The Negro Digest gives 
us an interesting aécount of the white 
man’s attitude at the polling place 
when a Negro would qualify for vot- 
ing: “When a Negro comes to apply, 
the registrar will ask him, ‘Boy, do 
know the meaning of delicut status 
quo rendum hutt?’ As the bewildered 
‘boy’ begins fumbling with this phrase, 
the registrar continues, “Well, maybe 
that’s too hard for you, Here’s a sim- 
ple one. If the angle plus the hypote- 
nuse equals the subdivided of the frac- 
tion—then how many children did 
your mother miss having?’ And if by 
some miracle the applicant answers 
this tongue twister successfully, the 
registrar will say, ‘Boy, since you're 
so smart, tell me what’s going to hap- 
pen to you if you don’t get the hell 
away from here?’ ” 

Thus goes the story of she white 
man’s demoralizing attempts to keep 


the Negro in a condition of inferiority. 
When the “submerged tenth” finds the 
dominant white masses so commonly 
a positive hindrance to racial progress, 
when the virtuous, ambitious Negro 
finds himself blocked by the white 
creed, “Let the lowest white man count 
for more than the highest Negro,” 
should we wonder if honor and hon- 
esty and self-respect seem bought at 
too high a price? 

If racial discrimination is, as Dr. 
Carter Woodson affirms, of Teutonic 
Protestant origin, and if in our coun- 
try the pattern of our Southland is 
almost 98% Protestant, why should 
not our Catholics take their racial atti- 
tude rather from their Latin brethren, 
who, as Dr. Woodson says, “had more 
compassion for the lowly and treated 
the Negro slaves more sympathetically 
than did the Protestant pioneers who 
settled in what is now known as the 
U.S.?” 


et 
Flights of Fancy 


A wedding ring is like a tourniquet; 
it stops your circulation.—The Benefit 
News. 

The neon sign blinked like a bored 
lightning bug.—Island Venture Pro- 
gram, 

There may be two sides to every 
question; but some questions have the 
same two sides as. flypaper, the right 
side and the wrong side.—Fulion 
Sheen. ; 

The patient answered in the infirma- 
tve,—M. J. 


She steps from responsibility like a 
cat from water.—Marcelene Cox. 

She had adding-machine eyes, which 
price-tagged al} she met.—Marcelene 
Cox. 


This generation is suffering from 
skeptic poisoning.—Fulten Sheen. 

Fhe ack-ack of: high heels against 
the pavement.—Claire L.. Wade. 

Sisters of Charity: Charitroopers.— 
Leuise Helen Harris. 

Loose conduct often gets you into a 
tight place.—The Brooklyn Tables. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for-which $2. 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge of return’ contributions.—Ed. ] 








Democracy’s salesmen 


Milwaukee's Cops 


By 
BEN BLAKE 


SMALL-TIME Chicago rack- 
eteer paid neighboring Mil- 
waukee a visit, to see if there 
might be any loose nickels 
lying about. He returned 
and gave confederates a glum report. 

“Them Milwaukee coppers is smart,” 
he said ruefully. “They pick me up 
the minute I hop off the train. But 
that’s not what bothers me—they read 
books! While we ride to the station in 
the squad car, them cops just keep 
their noses buried in books—with long 
words, too.” 

The hoodlum didn’t realize that his 
uniformed Milwaukee hosts were bon- 
ing up on their lessons in democracy. 
That night, a written exam on their 
studies was scheduled at police head- 
quarters, and no Milwaukee police- 
man would let a petty thief from Chi- 
cago interfere with his studies, 

The police of this city of 600,000 
shovel snow and run errands for sick 
and busy housewives. And when they 
nab anyone for speeding, they do it 
with a “Pardon me, sir!” instead of the 
usual “Where’s the fire, bub?” This 
happy state of affairs has been develop- 
ing for 20-odd years, ever since the city 
fathers decided that if college was good 
for their sons, it would be even better 





Condensed from the Magazine 
Digest* and the Progressivet 


for the men who guard lives and prop- 
erty. 

Today the training school overated 
by the police department for the 1,107 
members of the force is world renown- 
ed. Law enforcement officials from 
the British Isles, Europe, and South 
America come to visit it. Distinguished 
clergymen, scientists, criminologists, 
and exponents of democracy lecture as 
often as three times a day for uniform- 
ed students, who take their lessons in 
shifts. 

If Thomas Slabajic, age nine, is 
found loitering, the cop doesn’t ask 
gruffly: “Hey, kid, what are you up 
to?” Instead, he draws Thomas out 
about his home life, interests, ambi- 
tions, and friends. Somewhat defen- 
sively, Tommy may admit that he’s 
“nuts about taking pictures, but there’s 
never enough money in our house for 
me to have a camera.” : 

“I know where you can take all the 
pictures you want—and with good 
cameras,” says the officer. “It won't 
cost a cent. You can develop and print 
your own stuff, too. Want to come 
with me?” 

He takes Tommy to a youth center 
where photography lessons and equip- 
ment are available. They don’t talk 


*By special permission from Magazine Digest, Toronto, Ont., Canada, July, 1946. 
4315 N. Carroll St., Madison, 3, Wis. June 10, 1946. 
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MILWAUKEE’S COPS 


much about juvenile delinquency in 
Milwaukee; they’re too busy being 
neighborly. 

Three big, plain-spoken men are 
responsible for the interest shown by 
Milwaukee policemen in making de- 
mocracy work. The first is Joseph 
Kluchesky, who instituted the training 
scheme during his years as police chief. 
Now retired, he is helping other cities 
set up similar programs. 

The second is the new chief, John 
W. Polcyn, a burly ex-marine. The 
third is Capt. Herbert Dax, towering 
“principal” of the police training 
school. 

“Our police force itself is a cross sec- 
tion of Milwaukee,” Dax says. “We 
have Negro and white officers and 
those of every creed and national ori- 
gin. They are instructed never to refer 
disparagingly, even in jest, to each 
other’s racial or religious background.” 

On the beat, the policemen’s blue 
coats are stuffed with such pamphlets 
as The Races of Mankind, The Bigot 
in Our Midst, Why Anti-Semitism?, 
Race Riots Aren’t Necessary, and Tol- 
erance in Police Work. They read this 
material on their own time, then dis- 
cuss it in class. 

Chief Polcyn has organized a flying 
wedge of police officers who can give 
talks on tolerance before veterans’ 
posts, schools, colleges, and women’s 
clubs. Policemen leave printed litera- 
ture in barber shops, beauty parlors, 
taverns, clubs, and grocery stores. 

One of the most telling arguments 
against race intolerance was given the 
policemen by Prof. Wilton Krogman, 
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anthropologist from the University of 
Chicago. He showed that in taking 
samples of blood from Negroes and 
white men he had discovered no dif- 
ference between them. Other speakers 
have stressed contributions made by 
every race and creed to American life. 
“That,” says Polcyn, “goes over big in 
Milwaukee, where we have more than 
40 nationalities.” 

One day, several Jewish boys had 
been severely beaten up and kicked. 
Instead of arresting the culprits, a ser- 
geant interviewed each boy involved. 
He learned that some of the attackers 
had acquired their prejudice from their 
own parents. The next step was the 
private interviewing of the parents, 
who were told they were detouring 
their kids onto paths of brutality and 
violence. 

“That's how fascist households get 
started,” the sergeant told them. “This 
is America; we want none of it here. 
Take these pamphlets and read them 
over with your boy.” 

As a result, the flurry of teen-age 
altercations subsided. 

To a white youth who asserted he 
disliked all “niggers,” one policeman 
said: “Look at your own city. Minori- 
ties made Milwaukee. big, son. The 
Germans were first; the Poles gave us 
their labor and friendship; and the 
Irish, Italians, Slovenes, and Jews 
pitched in. The Negroes have helped 
make our city an industrial giant. All 
are minorities, every one. You're at- 
tacking America when you are proud 
of your prejudice!” 


The boy thereafter went out of his 
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way to be friendly with colored lads. 

The policemen’s college has: modern 
quarters: on the ground floor of the 
city’s imposing Safety building. Exhib- 
its from the FBI, movie equipment, a 
library, blackboards, and scientific ap- 
paratus, plus a handsome auditorium 
seating 500, help make class sessions 
interesting. 

New policemen must attend school 
faithfully for 60 days. They are in class 
four hours every morning and on their 
beat four hours every afternoon. Fresh- 
men cops are herded into Milwaukee 
courts to observe trial procedure and 
presentation of evidence. When they 
return to class, Dax, himself a gradu- 
ate lawyer, probes them on what they 
have observed. 

Unexplained absences from class can 
result in suspension from the force. 
Tests are frequent and tough. If a stu- 
dent makes a poor showing, he must 
stay after class for individual coaching. 

Teachers from the force discuss table 
manners, the handling of family affairs 
in the policeman’s own household, 
public deportment, and the depart- 
fnent’s emphasis on courtesy and serv- 
ice to citizens, 

“Know your city thoroughly and be 
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able to answer questions’ about it,” 
rookies and Veterans are told. “If you 
can’t answer a query, refer the ques- 
tioner to someone who can.” 
“Nobody in town receives preferen- 
tial treatment,” Chief Polcyn says. “We 
have locked up an alderman for drunk- 
en driving, and we have arrested other 
city officials when necessary. The ‘I- 
gotta-drag’ fraternity is out of luck.” 
The attitude of the city’s policemen 
to civic responsibility is summed up in 
this incident. An old man for years had 
refused to vote, on the ground that 
“those fellows in Washington are all 
alike; they’re ruining the country.” 
When the old man was laid up alone 
one summer in his tiny cottage, the 
cop on the beat ran errands for him, 
fetched groceries, mailed letters, and 
swept his porch. He laid in firewood 
and washed dishes after working 
hours. 
“What can I do for you, Joe?” the 
man asked when he had recovered. 
“Nothing at all, except vote next 
weck,” the policeman replied. “And 
don’t ever brag that you aren’t inter- 
ested in improving your country; 
you've been setting a bad example for 


the kids!” 


At Christmas, Christians in Korea promise the Christ Child to pray for 
someone’s conversion. The promise is the Korean’s Christmas gift to the Christ 
Child. Results are astonishing, to judge from one parish. In a single year, 717 

veonverts'were baptized, ‘so many that a new church had to be built. 


The Cowl (June °46). 
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What an encyclical is 


World's Greatest 


By RAY BERNARD, SJ. 


Condensed from the 
St. Anthony Messenger* 


as being the most widely read let- 
ter writer in the world? 

Special letters of his, called encycli- 
cals, are directed to millions of persons 
and to whole nations; often they treat 
of doctrines and morals concerning the 
daily lives and future happiness of mil- 
lions of living persons and countless 
others still to be born. 

An encyclical isn’t exactly a personal 
answer to the baskets of mail the Pope 
receives every morning, but it could be 
termed a pointed message to startle 
the most self-satisfied of us out of our 
spiritual smugness and start us into 
action. It is not designed to be relaxing 
reading, like a novel or detective story. 
It contains words of advice, direction, 
explanation, entreaty, and sometimes 
of command which could, if followed, 
produce in our lives important 
changes. 

Analyze the puzzling name, and the 
nature of this special document be- 
comes evident. Encyclical comes from 
a Greek word meaning circle, and its 
true meaning here would then become 
circular letter, or letter which should 


| you ever thought of the Pope 





go around the world and circulate 
thoroughly. The term is used for papal 
writings bearing this salutation: To 
the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops and other Ordinaries of the 
whole Church, in communion with 
the Apostolic See. 

Now and then this salutation is 
omitted. Traditionally, the first two or 
three Latin words, unless 2 modern 
language is used, serve as a convenient 
title, but often the subject matter fur- 
nishes a more popular name for the 
letter. 

History's greatest diplomatic corps, a 
world-wide ecclesiastical network, re- 
lays to the Vatican the information 
used in composing these letters on 
world conditions. Any priest may 
make a report to Rome; every one of 
the more than 1,300 bishops is required 
to. No secret service could appreach 
the efficient world coverage that this 
Church setup attains. 

Besides prelates’ reports thus ac- 
quired from all parts of the world, the 
Pope has at his side in Rome the ablest 
theologians and philosophers in Chris- 
tendom. He consults them frequently, 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Ohio. July, 1946. 
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weighs their wise opinions, and deter- 
mines his course.-He has all available 
knowledge from material sources to- 
gether with the guidance of special 
divine graces of his office. Every sen- 
tence is backed by volumes. To prepare 
and issue three such letters within two 
weeks, as happened in December, 
1929, and again in March, 1937, plain- 
ly calls for assistance. 

Two officials of separate Vatican bu- 
reaus assist the Holy Father in drafting 
encyclicals, The principal official is the 
Secretary of Briefs to Princes, and his 
aide is the Secretary for Latin Letters, 
Under them work three Roman assist- 
ants, equivalent to a combined aide- 
apprentice-stenographer. It is generally 
accepted that Leo XIII wrote his own 
encyclicals, while today report has it 
that several eminent theologians have 
drafted the originals of some messages 
at the request of later pontiffs, “ghost 
writing” one might call it. 

To deliver the Pope’s letters from 
Rome, men have risked their lives and 
prospects. In 1931 a letter in defense of 
Catholic Action was slipped out of 
Italy past Mussolini to Paris and the 
world by plane, one of the bearers be- 
ing the then Msgr. Francis Spellman, 
an attaché of the Secretariate of State. 

One month before this flight, Spell- 
man helped publish a different encycli- 
cal, when he gave an English summary 
of The Reconstruction of the Social 
Order over the Vatican radio station 
HVJ. Pius XI had just finished his 
own comment in Italian, French, and 
German for the thousands of labor pil- 
grims present in a great audience. The 


August 


broadcast was picked up by two Amer- 
ican radio systems. 

A couple of weeks after the.broad- 
cast, Mussolini’ dissolved: Catholic-Ac- 
tion. For three months previously there 
had been intimidation, violence, riots, 
and diplomatic tension provoked by 
fascists. Two great letters thus were 
written and issued in a highly charged 
atmosphere. 

To the spread of the powerful ideas 
contained in such communications, 
many priests and laymen have devoted 
lives of study and prayer, preaching 
and writing. In prewar Europe big edi- 
tions of texts and commentaries were 
put out by the French publishing 
plants of Lethellieux, Editions Spes, 
and La Bonne Presse. Herder publish- 
ed the texts of most of the encyclicals 
with German and Latin on opposite 
pages. Text and translation likewise 
appeared in L’Osservatore Romano, 
La Documentation Catholique, Ques- 
tions Actuelles, and the Archiv fiir 
Katholisches Kirchenrecht. Side by 
side with the solid work of Vita e Pen- 
siero of Milan, translations were issued 
by the Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana 
in Italian, German, French, English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Polish, 

Today in this country the Paulist 
Press leads in the printing and distri- 
bution of papal encyclicals, with more 
than 1,206,200 copies of special edi- 
tions. The America Press issued 1,082,- 
000 copies of 18 encyclicals, and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
handled 331,350 similar pamphlets 
since 1933. Thus the minimum distri- 
bution by the three largest American 
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houses is more than 2,619,500. Several 
smaller distributors or now defunct 
publishers added considerably to the 
total. 

This type of message has grown 
steadily more popular with popes of 
recent years, Its outstanding exponent, 
Leo XIII, issued 86 letters in 25 years, 
though some are listed technically not 
as encyclicals but as epistles, The first 
encyclical of the modern type discussed 
the formation of clergy and the duties 
of the bishop’s office (1740). The next 
famous one condemned spiritism in 
1856. Soon came the long and famous 
series by Leo as the most notable use 
of encyclicals in modern times. 

The 32 encyclicals of Leo and Pius 
XI customarily called “the social en- 
cyclicals” form only a small part of the 
letters issued by the Vatican. Yet they 
deal with every phase of public life, 
from which the materialistic and athe- 
istic statesmen and greedy industrial- 
ists have tried to exclude the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

A partial list of subjects of encycli- 
cals in the last 100 years includes mar- 
riage, the Rosary, education of chil- 
dren, motion pictures, communism, 
worker-manager relations, unemploy- 
ment, the priesthood, depression, Cath- 
olic Action, persecution, unity of man- 
kind, slavery, armament races, study 
of the Bible, Freemasonry, civil states 
and their power, the Oriental Church, 
missions, Socialism, peace, preaching, 
Christian Democracy, totalitarianism, 
social justice, anticlericalism, St.-Fran- 
cis of Assisi, St. Augustine of Hippo, 
the motherhood of Mary, American 


Catholics and functions of the State. 
Even the titles and circumstances 
and results of their publication show 
that encyclicals most generally concern 
themselves with matters that affect the 
welfare of the Church at large. Take 
a special example, the modern hereti- 
cal worship of extreme individualism. 
Realizing that this error creeps into 
the lives of Catholics, Pius XI tireless- 
ly hammered home the teaching of full 
justice and charity for all, a sure rem- 
edy for selfishness. His magnificent 
Reconstruction of the Social Order 
commemorated and emphasized Leo’s 
call for social reform according to 
Catholic teaching. The popes’ constant 
condemnation of economic despotism 
and selfish capitalism has gradually led 
to improvement. Many experts, such as 
Bishop Haas, Father Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., and the late Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
say the New Deal was generally har- 
monized with papal suggestions. 

In 1935 the sociologists seeking to 
reform the Swiss Confederation bor- 
rowed ideas from the encyclicals, as 
did brave Chancellor Dollfuss, who 
was shot by the nazis before he could 
inaugurate his guild state. 

Portugal, through the efforts of Sa- 
lazar, adopted a new constitution in 
1933, as did Eire not long after,. Both 
documents openly profess a Catholic 
concept of the family, drawn apparent- 
ly from the encyclical on Christian 
marriage issued in 1930.-The govern- 
ment of Costa Rica is plainly based on 
papal teaching. 

Anyone may well-ask, “What is the 
binding power of the encyclicals?” 
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Large sections of them are purely his- 
torical, explanatory or hortatory. Only 
rarely does the wording itself indicate 
the Pontiff’s intention to define official- 
ly. Yet parts restate and emphasize 
matter formally declared elsewhere, 
and therefore may oblige as defined 
truth. Moreover, though the Pope sel- 
dom promulgates specific doctrinal 
definitions in letters, he often deals 
with moral issues that affect the whole 
world. To such teaching, even though 
it does not employ the fullest degree of 
teaching authority, theologians com- 
monly agree, all the faithful owe rever- 
ence and intellectual acceptance. Pius 
XI condemned those who say they ad- 
mire Catholic social truths but act as if 
those precepts are out of date. 
Common sense requires that each 
Catholic look upon the wishes, com- 





mands, and advice contained in an 


encyclical as coming from his spiritual 
father, the supreme teacher, the repre- 
semtative on earth of Jesus Christ. At 
least the same obligation a child has 
toward an adult as his protector, teach- 
er, and parent binds every Catholic to 
heed as far as possible the Pope’s let- 
ters. 

As long ago as 1890 discerning 
popes saw that Catholics would need 
direction in the approaching social 
crises. But at the time few understood 
the warnings from Rome. Even today 
the right of labor to organize is violent- 
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ly disputed by some industrialists, 
though demanded for themselves; and 
a surprising lethargy dominates the 
ordinary Catholic’s attitude to racial 
injustice. 

Yet a way out lies open, unseen by 
sluggards and unaccepted by diehards 
no matter how constantly the popes 
recommend it. Pius XII explained it 
in 1943, when he told 25,000 Italian 
laborers that social ills are remedied 
not by revolution, but evolution, “a 
progressive and prudent evolution, full 
of courage and in conformity with na- 
ture, enlightened and guided by Chris- 
tian laws of justice and charity.” Early 
in this century Pius X voiced the same 
conviction and challenge: “It is plainly 
necessary that everyone spread and 
more fully extend the kingdom of God 
in individuals, in families, and in so- 
ciety.” 

In his first encyclical, the present 
Pontiff warned us not to become dis- 
couraged by the task before us. “Co- 
operation in the spread of the king- 
dom of God,” he wrote, “means in our 
days having to face obstacles and oppo- 
sitions as vast and deep and minutely 
organized as never before.” 

Read an encyclical slowly and rever- 
ently, and you will find direction you 
need set down clearly and urgently. 
When the Pope writes a letter, you re- 
ceive an invitation to a fuller share in 


the kingdom of God. 


tty 


Where ignorance is folly, tis bliss to be wise. 





O. A. Battista. 
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Anderson, L. M., & S. M. C. Tue Fiicut anp THE Sone; a Tale of old Devon. 

N. Y.: Longmans. 175 pp. $2. Beautiful novel of the countryside in Henry VIII's 

England. Breaking up of the monasteries and the effect on lives of. simple people. 
ow 

Duran-Reynals, M. L. THe Fever Bark TREE; the Pageant of Quinine. Garden 

City: Doubleday. 275 pp. $2.75. Malaria has a known history from Alexander the 

Great's time, but the discovery of Peru’s cinchona bdrk in 1641 provided the first 

effective remedy. Its use, development, and commercial exploitation up to Japan’s 
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Gardiner, Harold C., S.J. Mysreries’ Enp; an Investigation of the Last Days of 
the Medieval Religious Stage. New Haven: Yale University Press. 142 pp. $3. “Infiltra- 
tion” of mystery and miracle plays with Reformation ideas under Henry VIII, and their 
suppression under Elizabeth, terminated a popular and unique dramatic tradition 
reaching back to the 10th century. 
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Janney, Russell. THE MrracLe oF THE Bettis. N. Y.: Prentice-Hall. 497 pp. $3. 
Press agent’s publicity venture for a funeral becomes a miracle which all but non- 
pluses him. Good character sketches of coal-mining community. 
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Lewis, C. S. THat Hipeous StrENcTH; a Modern Fairy-tale for Grown-ups. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. 459 pp. $3. Sequel to Out of the Silent Planet and Perelandra. A faculty 
wife’s soul is pawn in a dread but never dreary struggle with Evil that even brings 
back to earth the magician Merlin. 

ow 


Seubert, Aloysius H. An INDEx To THE NEw TEsTaMENT. San Francisco: Universal 
Publications (P. O. Box 1316). 80 pp., paper. 25¢. Convenient help to using any edition 
of the New Testament. Locates by chapter and verse the passages treating of special 
persons or topics. 

ow 

Targ, William, editor. THe AMERICAN West; @ Treasury of Stories, Legends, 
Narratives, Songs & Ballads of Western America. Cleveland: World Publishing Co. 
595 pp. $2.75. The West of the plains and mountains. New and old pictures of 
explorers, hunters, Indians, cowboys, outlaws, 
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Van Dersal, William, & Graham, Edward H. Tue Lanp Renewep; the Story of 
Soil Conservation. N. Y.: Oxford University Press. 109 pp., illus. $2. One-page 
essays on erosion, its ravages, and the natural and man-made devices that keep field, 
wood, plain, and hillside productive. Photographs reinforce each page of text. 
ow 


Ware, D., & Beatty, B. A SHort Dictionary oF ARCHITECTURE, including some 
Common Building Terms. N. Y.: Philosophical Library. 109 pp., illus. $2.75. Defini- 
tions, with many illustrations, of terms encountered in popular and technical books 
on ancient, medieval, and modern construction. 
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Waugh, Evelyn. Epmunp Campion. Boston: Little, Brown. 239 pp. $2.75. 
Story of the Jesuit priest martyred under Queen Elizabeth, simply told. First American 
edition of the book which won the Hawthornden prize, highest English award, when 
first published in 1936; by the author of Brideshead Revisited. 
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To the Editor: While we were overseas, 
the Catrnotic Dicest came haphazardly, 
if at all; but when it did come, it was read 
avidly, over and over. Now I’m home, and 
happy to be able to read the Dicest regularly. But 
I am leaving for the lakes, and feel almost as if I were 
going into combat again. Will I be able to get my 

Dicest? Massachusetts Subscriber. 


Dear Friend: Thanks for your gracious letter. With 
the Dicest available on every newsstand and at thou- 
sands of church doors, in vacationland and out of vaca- 
tionland, you should have no difficulty. You can be 
sure of pleasant, profitable evenings at the campfire, 


after strenuous combat with muskies and walleyes. 


The Editors. 





